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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





The absence of the Editor for several weeks must be his apology for not attending to the re- 
quests of J.C.S. There shall be little further delay in the basiness. 

The remittance of J. W.M. B.is acknowledged. His plan shall receive attention. May he 
endeavor to find time to give us the passages from the life of Old Gailatin. 

J.O. L.’s favor is received, and its contents shall be duly noticed. 

A “Corn Planter’s” remedy was mislaid, but has fortunately again turned up, and will come 
in play for the December Magazine. The money ¢ame safely. 

The hope expressed in our last of getting up a seriesof PoRTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED TURF- 
MEN, is likely, we think, to be fulfilled. In another month we can speak more definitely on the 
subject. 
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MORE COLLINEOMANIA. 
NieKw SHOOTING. i] 


fits. The gentleman with the pole, shoves with his coat on, buttonea 
up. Doubtless, they will knock over the invalid who flutters in the 
rear. It will be a merciful certainty, if the shooter stands firm, and 
holds right. ‘The wounded one winnows the air weakly. Those 
birds had flown to the up-gushing fountains of the fresh meadows, 
and the healing creek-greens, to cure their stricken pinions, and sides 
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MORE COLLINEOMANIA. 
DUCK SHOOTING. 


Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 
BY J. CYPRESS, Js. 





‘““Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way?” 





We wonder if the Poet ever got any answer to that question. We 
will bet a bag of buckshot, that the water-fowl to whom the interest- 
ing interrogatory was addressed, was out of sight, and out of the 
sound of its echo, before the spoken sentimentality ran up against a 
mark of interrogation. ‘“ Whither,” aye, “whither” should a duck 
go, in the age of percussion caps, batteries, and patent cartridges ? 
Under what upper cloud may “ the fowler’s eye” mark in “ distant 
flight,” his “ figure floating,” “vainly,” or without power to do him 
“wrong,” or his fowler self, justice? The bird, which the bard 
apotheosised, must have been either close by, or afar off. If he was 
near, he could have been talked to, or shot at, according to the taste 
of the spectator, and there would then have been no gammon about 
“vainly the fowler’s eye.” If he was too far off, and only “ painted 
on the crimson sky,” then neither goose-shot nor poetical questions 
could have touched a feather on his ear. 

Let us pray to be forgiven by all just admirers of the thoughtful 
music from which we have adopted the entablature of our present 
madness, if we have seemed to borrow,—God save the word! when 
could we repay!—steal—look at—with any sort of levity,—the 
choice-culled flowers of phrase that sculpture those sweet dreamings 
of Bryant. They are mournful philosophy, reasoning grief, imagina- 
tion with feet.—Sense, heart, mind, flight. ‘That brings us to the 
subject of ducks. 

Talk of “ flights,” and you will remember straightway old Dray- 
ton :-— 

“The duck and mallow first the falconer’s only sport, 
Of river flights the chief,” 





Permit us, dear reader, to call your attention, for a few moments, 
to the flight of the mallard, or shoveller—which, we know not—in 
the precedent picture. If thou art blind, yet hast shot heretofore, 
know that the engraving exhibits, water, sky, bushes, hassocks, two 
ducks in trouble, a boat, one man with a s¢tting pole, and another 
with a gun, in the bow. If thou Be blind, thou hast not lost much, 
for we do not hold the picture dearly. Two very-gentle-men have 
come out, at three hours after sunrise, to shove for crippled birds of 
any nation or species, black or white, infidel or christian, grasseater 
or crabcannibal. They are of the class of people who take their 
comfort while they shoot. Their clothes are accurate and comely 
fits. The gentleman with the pole, shoves with his ceat on, buttoned 
up. Doubtless, they will knock over the invalid who flutters in the 
rear. It will be a merciful certainty, if the shooter stands firm, and 
holds right. The wounded one winnows the air weakly. Those 
birds had flown to the up-gushing fountains of the fresh meadows, 
and the healing creek-greens, to cure their stricken pinions, and sides 
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sore with lead spent to sting them, in the lower bays ;—not killed, 
but feverish after a hard experimental blow, struck by some patient 
point-shooter, who had begun to be tired of waiting for a company 
to wheel up nearer to his stool. ‘That wooden parallelogram, called 
a scow, chiefest for a trout-pond, cannot accomplish an original 
death ;—unless a spring of teal, or a river broadbill, lie in close se- 
curity behind some straggling patch of rushes, in the direct track of 
the intended water road. Yet let us not do injustice to the pretty 
picture. It shews, how, in a quiet way, a lover. of pure air and 
kaleidiscopical colors, may float down an ebbing stream, through 
channel-enclosing bushes, and sedges trespassing upon the ancient 
but diminishing dominion of the river gods, and suddenly startle 
from his falsely imagined safety, some unfortunate speculator in 
water-weeds, who thought his weak or shattered fortune would be 
made sound and fat by “going in.” One of these ducks is clearly 
“Jame.” ‘The other looks as though he was taking the benefit of the 
wild-fowl absent debtor act.—[That act differs from the enactment of 
the human New York Legislature, in one peculiar respect. In the 
one case, if the fowl owes you any feathers, or flesh, and can get out 
of your jurisdiction—or rather Collineodiction—he is safe ; and may 
grant, bargain, sell, devise, bequeath, and run away from, all and 
singular his right, title, principal and interest in and to, and so forth, 
his temporary home and feeding spots. In the other case, the Sheriff 
is apt to form a strong attachment for the feeding places and singular 
chattels of the abscondant, and hold on to them, against his assignee, 
with a love “passing the love of women.”]—The gentlemen have 
made a call upon him: but he is ‘ out,’—out of reach. Whither 
is thy flight, good fowl? Of what shell-bank wert thou cashier? 
“ Whither, midst falling due” notes, of which (knowing thy business- 
place, and full of trust,) we thought we held the substance ?—Thou 
art lost, gone, etherealized, silvered over with a cloudy dinner set, 
and wilt set thy table in other waters! 
‘“‘ Yes, thou hast vanished, singing, from our sight! 
So must ¢his earth be lost to eyes of thine : 
Around thee is illimitable light. 
Thou lookest down, and all appears to shine 
Bright as above! ‘Thine is a glorious way, 
Pavilioned all around with golden spreading day.” 
How crippled fowl will Biddleize and Swartwoutize, and make the 

fowlers who are after them d—n their eyes! 


“The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad day light, 
Thou art unseen, and yet I hear thy shrill delight.” 


No matter. There are ducks enough left, not so flighty, and with 
whom we can, easier, talk, in plain sight. Who doubts the assertion ? 
If it be he who goes to Audubon’s exhibition, and judges from that 
heterogeneous mixture of fish, flesh, and Indian sculls, what the 
glorious bays of Matowacs* can produce, in this present, existing 

* For the best history of Matowacs, or, as it is generally called, ‘‘the State of Long Island,” 
see the comprehensive, minute, and excellent book of B. F. Thompson, Esq., lately published. 


No Islander, or island-frequenter, has his library complete without it. There is hardly an 
inhabitant of the three counties, unless he be very insignificant, who cannot find out in this 
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November, of Anseric and Anatic providence; or he who tries to 
assimilate or to reconcile the classifications of the proudest ornitholo- 
gical grammarians—Latham—Buffon—Bewick— Wilson—Audubon 
-—and all the rest, .—into any sort of society, of which the members 
may be identified by some possible nomenclature without an alias, or 
without a doubt expressed as to their family title ;—-men that call the 
American gander “ ‘Anas Cai nadiensis,” instead of “ Anser,” forgetting 
those Roman * hawnkers,” w orthy of a classic name, who saved the 
empire treasury from the rapacious Gauls ;—then, we pray thee, 
friend, come with us, and look at the streaming squadrons, crucking, 
quacking, whistling and perutting in the Great South bay of Long 
Island. The most accurate images,—and those of Audubon—bird 
Prometheus—almost live, are faint copies of the rushing glories uf the 
bay. No one can paint like Goddess Nature. Break thy pallet, tear 
thy canvas, thou mortal who dare presume. 

‘Knowest thou Jim Smith ?—James X. Smith,—called by judicious 
distinction from some rascals, who, by paternal ‘authority, have stolen 
his name, James Xenophon Smith ?—Illustrious cognomen !—worthily 
won; as every angler well appreciates, who has perused the map of 
his “ Anabasis” to Stephe. Sweesy’s pond, and has moralized over 
the stumps where Jim and we once pitched our tents, long, long be- 
fore “ Yorkers” found out that trout floated there, and before Jim X. 
had learned that he could make monies out of frail travelling nature, 
by building a good ice-house near “The Sportsman’s Hotel.” James 
X. Smith’s biography is yet to be written. He lives now, and we 
introduce him briefly. Ample provision will, unquestionably, be 
made in his will, for his eulogist. We name James X. as being the 
fortunate proprietor of one of the chiefly selected stopping’ haunts, 
and sallying ports, of ail shooting visitors of Matowacs. You camot 
mistake his house, if you hold up at the sign-post at the corner of 
Jerusalem lane and the South turnpike. It is a pious neighbourhood. 
The name gives you confidence in that truth. Babylon, the mother 
of miscellaneous people, is nine miles farther east. 

But what changing panoramas of vocal regiments of air-climbers 
will you not see shifting, with their living paintings, all singing in 
their own particular crotchets, when you go out, in the early morning, 
striking the sleeping inlets with your oar, before the sun has waked 
up! Will you look into Wilson for an enumeration, or gloat over 
Audubon? Yet neither they, nor Bonaparte, have told the names (for 
they never had their acquaintance), of all their familiar varieties. 
Probably the families have intermarried and crossed the breed, since 
those authors wrote, and new baptisms are to be sprinkled. Wilson 
was certainly never on Matowacs. He shot his own acquired speci- 
mens, at Ege Harbor and Cape May. ‘The rest were sent to him, 
with an eel-spears-man’s description, which he translated. 

We are not learned, nor critical, which latter we might be without 
being instructed ; but every bayman on Long Island, to whom you 
would read the ill-arranged ordines, genera, and species, of Wilson, 


arcurate Register of things public and private, who his great-grandfather was,—which is a 
great thing, now-a-days, to know,—or who of the family were indicted for witchcraft, or 
whipped for theft, or promoted to the ermine; and where they lie, and what their epitaphs 
were. It is a book meritorions in another respect : it not only comprises the annals of private 
fami'ies, but of concurrent public actions. There is timber enough in it to build twenty literary 
edifices. Friend, try to get a copy of it. Buy,—dont borrow. 
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translating the Latin to him, and putting it into honest South-side 
dialect, would say “ Pshaw! he hasn’t got down one half the different 
kinds of broadbill,—let alone other salt-water birds who hold their 


. public meetings on our marshes!” But even in Wilson, you find 


twenty-odd enumerations of feather-floaters, who either strut by their 
own domiciles, or, occasionally, call in at the Squaw Islands, Linus’ 
Island, or Wanzas flat, and are ready for the reception of visitors, 
who come in the shape of Youle’s No. 3. 

Let us take a skiff and put out and bless the abundance. It is 
three o’clock, a.m. If thou art cold, and, last night, slept too little 
(for reasons, which as a dear friend, loving thy usual abstinence, and 
chastising thee by silence, rather than by unnecessary recapitulation, 
we forbear to hint at), lie down in the bottom of the boat, in the dry 
salt-meadow grass which thy man will fix for thee, with thy head 
upon an air-cushion resting upon the bow-head, and sleep. Sleep! 
when birds are swimming in the skiff’s pathway, and ducks quack, 
and brant cronk, and broadbill prut about thee? No: thy poler or 
oarsman, even if he had not read Shakspeare, would soon cry out to 
you “Sleep no more,”—or else, ‘“‘ Mister, I reckon there’s fowl] ahead 
—close by—take them as they rise.” 

Such a heart-stirrer and ambition-provoker, puts you on your 
knees, and you will try to see through the dark. How queer! we 
bend our bodies upon our knees when we pray to be saved; and yet 
we often kneel, in the same way, to destroy ducks! When are our 
prayers most earnest?—Dont think of it. Knees have dangerous 
associating reflections. 

But you will by-and-by arrive at some jutting point, or thatchy 
island, where you may lie securely hid, wrapped up in the warm 
envelopments of sedge-grass and your overall, and wait for the peep- 
ing daylight to set the various tribes of ducks to their works of travel 
and diving. Happy wretches! who have nothing to do but to fly, 
and to feed, and be loved, and shot,—killed without notice, without 
lingering sickness, or surgical torment. Yet they, many of them, 
have their ails, and aches ; and the inexperienced amateur, shooting 
when they fly in his eyes, and the old leather-head batterer straining 
a broken musket at a distance immeasurable but by a fowl, has 
planted many a shot-wound needlessly, by accident, in the side of a 
straggler, or luck-loser of the flock. 

But thou art at thy hiding-place now, and thy poler—polar star of 
thy existence, if thou knowest not the road, and how to pull, and he 
fall overboard,—is setting out his stools. 

If thou be inexperienced, thou mayest look into all the dic- 
tionaries that have ever been collated, and we hold the last (Rich- 
ardson’s, the poorest, and a great humbug, yet it comes nearer to 
our taste in its illustration of this word), and thou wilt not learn 
what the sporting meaning of “stool” is. ‘To save the trouble 
of distant reference and inquiry, we will therefore certify and 
explain that “stools,” in shooting phraseology, are graven images 
made in the likeness of geese, brant, and ducks, before which 
the hassock-skulking adventurer bows down and worships—not the 
graven images—but the providence that permits the living squad- 
rons at whom he shoots, to be cheated by the false colors which he 
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has hung out, to persuade them to come in. How many—many— 
honorable villains, might be indicted for obtaining ducks under “ false 
pretences.” The district attorney of Queen’s might soon make his 
fortune, if he would only do his duty. Stools, to talk plain American, 
are wooden devices of the shape, size, and complexion of the fowl 
you wish to subduce from the upper air. Sculptor and painter are 
employed in their manufacture. Jim X. Smith’s boys unite and body 
forth the sister arts. Let them set out a congregation of stool for 
thee, and thou wilt for ten minutes cry out “ there’s a bird,” fast as 
guns can be reloaded, and shoot every stool to pieces. The old 
man, himself, was not slow at sculpture. We remember one April 
day—{it was the first, and the old man wanted his revenge on us for 
some innocent devil-play),—when lying in Goose-Creek, after shel- 
drakes, Jim suddenly got up, and wrapping his pea-coat around him, 
stepped from the boat to the marsh, and said ‘he believed he’d take a 
walk, and see if there wasn’t any black ducks sitting in that pond 
down there,”—somewhere. He went. After a quarter of an hour’s 
travel he returned, and with all the solemnity of a regular cheater, 
observed that “he reckoned he see a crippled faawl sittin down on 
the edge of that are pint.” ‘I'll go after him,” exclaimed our com- 
panion, who had in the mean time, with poor luck like our own, called 
to give us a visit of condolence, in another skiff. ‘No, no;” cried 
the excellent Jim X., “I want that fowl in our boat. I found him 
first, and Mr. Cypress is entitled to the shot. You can come along, 
and if he misses, you can kill after him.” And so we went—slop, 
sink, stick, jump, through and over a wet, soft meadow. At last we 
heard the welcome intelligence,— Stop, Mr. Cypress, there he is: 
dont you see him ?—just a leetle north-east of that bunch of bushes 
on the edge of the bank?” We looked: there he was. 

‘“ Jim, that’s a dead bird. He can’t rise.” 

“Yes, he can; and if you don’t shoot it sittin, he’ll tumble off into 
the water, and dive, and there’ll be an end of him. Shoot, shoot, and 
if he rises take him with the other barrel; stand ready, Mr. B ‘ 

We shot. The bird sat and grinned at us. 

“ You've killed him—you’ve killed him,” cried Jim,—* don’t shoot 
your other barrel.” 

- It is not a great grief to renew; but we had rather tell the story 
ourselves: and it was April day, and it was James X. So we went 
and picked up our game, one of his aforesaid stools, which he had 

privately secreted under the folds of his great coat, and carried out 

to help the solemnization of April-fool day, in the South bay. We 

have not had our revenge yet. James X. is wary, and moves out of : 
the country on the last day of March. But retribution is in pickle 

for him; and it will be funny. 

This simple incident in our biography illustrates the subject of 
stools. They are miserable wooden pictures of bay birds, whose 
distant view brings enchantment to the living jaunters, when they dip 
in here, and who are apt to look at the arrival-book of the public places 
of “‘ entertainment for ducks,” and stop where their friends are; and 
will, of course, call in and say they’re “ happy to see them.” Alas! 
how many credulous, ruined hearts, of human structure, have been 
pierced, and stricken, bleeding, by a similar profession of fond love, 
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and good feeding-ground! The stools are anchored off, some twenty 
or thirty yards, held safely by a brick or angular stone, tied to a string 
attached to a nail driven in their middle, and there they float, like 
independent slaves tied to their desk or counter, bobbing up and down 
and looking “ happy—very happy,” but yet unable to take the wings 
of the morning, or of the moonlight, and to fly away. The fresh 
flocks just arriving, and not knowing where to go, following example, 
as they imagine, whirl, with congratulatory clang, into the expected 
welcome of their fancied neighbors, only to be met by the rough, 
harsh, remorseless bang, bang, with which “the obtainer of ducks 
under false pretences,” lies hiding to destroy them. 

They used to have another device “ down East,” called “ machines.” 
Dannel Post, [ke Rose, and the Alibi’s, were, if not the inventors, at 
all events, the constant practisers and mechanists, in the time of the 
prevailing architecture to which we refer. Let no man flatter himself 
that that order of art is beneath his notice. The genius of the struc- 
ture itself sneers at the Corinthian, speaks with cold respect to the 
Doric, and calls itself the Colline-onatic. But those old batteries are 
decaying ; for the Legislature has enacted a law, forbidding worship 
in such temples. General Jones, of Queen’s, Senator and nobleman, 
noble-man, as a Republican could wish to be, takes the responsi- 
bility of the constitutionality of the imposed penalty. Fifty dollars 
for every bird shot out of a battery! All honor to him if the law 
can be enforced. Whether it be a law just and sustainable upon the 
ground of “equal rights,” or the “ sumptuary” prerogatives of law- 
raaking power, we have not yet made up our conclusion. Our judg- 
ment is only doubtfully retained, having been spoken to on both sides, 
without an advanced fee from either; therefore, we decline being 
anxious to precipitate an opinion. 

We must confess, however, that, personally, we have lain in those 
coffins, not dead, nor dying, but the cause of death in many two- 
legged people with feathers on. But we have always had doubts 
about the morality the mor—what !—what is morality, as applied 
to ducks? A duck’s safety lies in his wings and feet, not in acts of 
the Legislature. He can spring yards enongh, at a single leap, to 
cheat his enemies ; fly two miles in a minute, to overtake his friends ; 
and dive, and scramble, and hide, better than the cunningest Seminole. 
Yet, perhaps, our ducks need protection. Perhaps we ought to re- 
pair our house, and make things comfortable, or the tenants will 
move away. ‘There is a great deal in that consideration. Years 
ago, the southern bays of Matowacs were brilliant with sparkling 
plumage, and bright eyes of birds of every hue and shape. Now !— 
Look for the intended progenitors of a “long line of descendants,” 
in the kitchens of people who go to Fulton Market. The marshes 
which were joyfully obstreperous, even in summer, are now silent. 
The banquet halls of the feeding-flats are deserted. Instead of taking 
board, or hiring a house and lot, and making themselves comfortable, 
as in old times; the ducks, now, are only travellers, who just stop 
and take a drink, where they see the proper sort of bar. It is natu- 
ral, and therefore excusable, that they stop at those Hotels where 
they see the most people congregated: for a congregation argues 
good patronage ; and good patronage argues good beverage. 
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This brings us back to the subject of machines. A machine, or 
battery, is a wooden box of the necessary dimensions to let a man 
lie down upon his back, just tightly fitting enough to let him rise 
again.—(It is not unlike that box which we have all got to be shut 
up in, at the end of the chapter of our lives.) It is fitted with wings 
of board horizontal, and so sustained and nailed as to lie flat upon 
the water without sinking, the top fringing, and the sides keeping you 
unwet by the surrounding and over-floating tide, which gurgles 
around your ears, and just does not come in, because the weight of 
stones laid upon the wings, accurately adjusts the sinking depth of 
the box. ‘This receptacle for the body of the fowl slayer, is anchored 
in some middle bay, where, in its shallow waters, the birds have a 
“haunt,” and fly to feed upon the thick-growing crops of Valisneria, 
and other goodly sea-wheat, far from any point or plashy hassock, 
where, with their constant experience, they might fear some skulker 
hid. The battery is anchored. The wings, about five feet by seven, 
are covered carefully with sand and carelessly scattered sea-leaves, 
and there is thus built an artificial sand-bar in the middle of the wide, 
and to the credulous victim, seemingly safe, bay. You get into this 
machine, and lie down and watch. Your man disposes the stool- 
birds to your leeward, and sails away to stir up flocks miles off, and 
drive them towards you, leaving you in the waste of waters, where a 
little leak might sink and anchor you at the bottom,—fun for ducks 
to dive and flop at,—to lie, cheat, counterfeit, and kill. ‘That is 
*‘ shooting out of a machine.” The new arrivers coming in from sea, 
sze the supposed happy family you have around you, afar off, and 
set their willing wings, fatigued with long exertion, and come, cruck- 
ing musical ‘ good mornings, ” among your false masques. Then, 
then !—as they swoop in thick company before they settle,—you rise 
from under the water, like a sudden demon, and scatter thunder and 
lightning and death among the deceived and ruined unfortunates ! 

Plant these machines all along the southern coast of Matowacs, 
from Gowanas bay to Montauck point, and can any man wonder that 
James X. (who hasn’t got any proper spot to set out a battery), 

should sometimes say that “ducks is scace” ? 

Mercy on us! we came near expressing an opinion! But we are 
not committed. And lo! we have prosed a long half hour, almost, and 
have not said a word we intended to. Dear reader, we will usurp 
no more. ‘Talk, now, thyself. 





PRICE OF STALLIONS. 


Mr. Eprror: Although an attentive reader (I may say student,) of 
the “Spirit,” and the “ Turf Register,” and desirous to obtain infor- 
mation upon all points connected with the Turf, yet my remote and 
secluded location renders this impracticable, as there is a great deal 
of information circulating in sporting circles, communicated orally, 
or in private correspondence, which does not appear in public jour- 
nals. If, therefore, the opinions I advance, or the speculations | 
hazard, appear ¢rude or ill-founded, you will make some allowance 
for my errors. Several of your correspondents have animadverted 
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(and very properly, too,) upon the high prices demanded for the 
services of Stallions ; and recommended the adoption of the English 
system, of limiting our horses to a moderate number of mares. ‘The 
evil of exorbitant prices will remedy itself; for experience will pre- 
vent breeders from patronizing such horses, with untried mares, and 
those of inferior blood, as has been done and is now doing,—and our 
Stallions of only racing celebrity, will have to abate their prices. 
Breeders, however, have an immediate remedy in their own power. 
Let it be well understood, that they make a distinction between 
tried and untried Stallions; and between those which are limited, 
and those whose powers are tasked to the utmost,—and we shall 
soon see that untried Stallions are not advertised at the same rates 
with tried Stallions ; and that those whose superiority is established 
will only cover at the highest prices, and then will be limited. The 
very different estimate placed by their owners upon horses of nearly 
equal pretensions, is remarkable; and it may not be unamusing or 
uninstructive, to glance at the “ List of Stallions” to observe this. 
This will be most strikingly observed, by classing the horses stand- 
ing in the same States, where the same opinions, preferences, &c., 
ought to operate equally. Let us take Kentucky first. Three sons 
of Sir Archy, of, I think, equal pretensions, offer their services to the 
public,—John Richards, Pacific, and Waxy,—the first at $40, the 
second at $75, and the last at $30. Why this difference in price? 
except we acknowledge that being the brother of Bertrand authorizes 
this estimate of Pacific. Yet when comparing two brothers, how 
often do we have to exclaim,— 
“Akin; but oh, how different!” 

Medoc and Mingo, both by Eclipse, next present themselves, each at 
$100; but the first has proved himself an excellent Stallion, while 
the other is untried,—how then can breeders fail to prefer Medoc, if 
they desire this blood ? 

In Tennessee, we see the veteran Eclipse, standing at the same 
price with the untried Postboy, and Picton; and what breeder can 
hesitate to prefer the first?’ As between the two last, Picton being 
limited to twenty mares, would make me prefer him. I am glad to 
observe that a few Stallions have been advertised to cover a limited 
number of mares; and [ shall make honorable mention of them. 
Medoc, to seventy-five ; Picton, to twenty; and Priam, “to a limited 
number,’—why is this number not mentioned, and of what value is 
such an assurance? One of your correspondents from Priam’s 
neighborhood, writes that he is limited to a hundred; but will pro- 
bably cover a hundred and fifty. How is this? Will this not be a 
violation of contract—of truth?—but as yet it has passed unnoticed. 
No contradiction has appeared from Priam’s owners ; and no censure 
from his patrons. Either the writer was well informed, or he was 
not. {f the first, public opinion should visit such deception with 
unsparing condemnation ;—if the last, the public should have been 
so informed. The silence observed by owners atid breeders, is in- 
dicative, I apprehend, of a loose and unexact practice on this point ; 

and if so, breeders must apply the correction. - 

The promptness with which that splendid stake, the “ Gold Stake 
at Lexington,” has closed, is exceedingly creditable to the breeders 
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of Kentucky; and is but one of many proofs exhibited by them, of 
devotion to the Turf. From the number of Stallions of every variety 
of blood, now in that State, they have it in their power to resort to 
any cross they desire. ‘They have three of the best sons of Bertrand, 
—Bertrand Jun., Richard Singleton, and Woodpecker; two of 
Eclipse’s best sons,—Medoc, and Mingo; besides Orphan Boy, 
and the best son of Pacolet, Mons. Tonson; Vertumnus, Singleton, 
with numerous other native horses, in addition to the imported horses 
Barefoot, Contract, Envoy, Hedgeford, Merman, Mordecai, Richard, 
Swiss, and Zinganee. Judging from the performances of his get in 
England, I am inclined to think that Zinganee will prove the best of 
_ the English horses, for our style of racing. I regret to perceive that 
the performances in their three-year-old form, of the get of Imp. Cha- 
teau Margaux, and Tranby, have disappointed expectation ; as these 
two horses, from their performances, appeared most likely to impart 
ability to go a distance, to their stock, over all the other imported 
Stallions. CapTAIN. 

P.S.—No. 26 in the “ Gold Stake,” is entered as the produce of 
Peggy Stewart and Singleton. If this be the son of Eclipse, the no- 
mination is correct; if the son of Bertrand, as, from his greater cele- 
brity, I suppose, it would be declared void in England, as not being 
sufficiently exact. I notice this, as in the Racing Calendar I have 
observed the get of this Jast horse (Richard Singleton), entered as by 
“Singleton,” merely. As they both stand in the same State, it is 
important that the full name should be given, when the son of Ber- 
trand is meant. 





REMARKS 


ON AN ARTICLE BY HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SGHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN- 
SONDERBOURG-AUGUSTENBOURG, 
ON 


PURITY OF BLOOD AND HORSE RACING. 


One of the most enlightened breeders in the north of Germany as 
well as largest proprietors in Europe, who perseveringly devotes 
himself to the improvement of the breed of horses, is the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, whose name has often been before the sporting 
public in France, particularly as connected with his work “on the 
utility and good effects resulting from the institution of horse races.” 
In speaking of his studs in Holstein, he does not scruple to enter the 
lists of friendly discussion. More deeply interested in the success 
of the improved system of ameliorating the breed of horses than per- 
haps any other person whatever, by strict attention to the purity of 
blood, his Highness cannot remain silent, while some are found to 
have either the boldness or rashness to flourish their offensive oppo- 
sition to his much approved system of unvarying attention to purity 
of blood, and on the perfection of the English breed of horses. To 
suffer the @word to remain unsheathed in the scabbard, while the 
combat was raging and wounds dealing on both sides, would have been 
deemed highly culpable, and injurious to the never-to-be-sufficiently 
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extolled cause of good blood and racing. This prince determined he 
should not have to blame himself for want of activity, he has there- 
fore bravely entered the melée, made good use of his sword, dealing 
heavy blows upon his adversaries, parrying the thrusts of some, and 
acting offensively in respect to others, seeking bravely to decide the 
victory in favor of the supporters of the i improved system. Looking 
upon the battle as gained a long time ago, his Highness speaks as 
follows :— 

“T have often been requested to take part in the wordy war, which 
has produced such advantages to the sporting world, carried on in the 
Journals at Kiel, devoted to such subjects; [ have hitherto declined 
addressing myself to the conflict, in the first place because I have but 
little time upon my hands, and secondly, because my banner has 
been so well defended by others, as to render additional aid perhaps 
unnecessary,—I said to myself, why should I enter the field when the 
victory is already decided in our favor? But I was told that our 
success was not wholly complete, for there is one article published 
to which no reply has been given. I must confess that that asser- 
tion is true. Well, then, although the author of that brochure refutes 
himself in his own words, as must clearly appear even to those who 
are very imperfectly acquainted with such subjects, yet as [ think a 
direct refutation of the opinions held by the author in question may 
be deemed useful, I address myself to the task. 

‘** Monsieur d’Erichsen is a knight as well as myself, therefore it is 
necessary that his adversary should meet him fairly face to face; he 
must not think it unkind, if I strike heavy blows without seeking to 
lighten their fall by smooth words; yet the knight must be courteous, 
and the combat once ended he holds out his hand to his adv ersary. 
Now to the point. 

“In the first place, I must apologise to the sporting public for 
bringing before them again those theses, the truth of which has been 
so frequently proved and supported, and to enter into details which 
are perfectly well understood by every training groom of these times. 
The author obliges me by feigning ignorance of everything that has 
been written within the last twelve or sixteen years, on the science 
of hippology. I am tempted to repeat the anecdote of the old 
Englishman who being brought to life again after a slumber of fifty 
years, and, alarmed at the speed of a public conveyance, jumped out 
of the door and in doing so broke his neck. ‘This is absolutely the 
position of the author in question. He sees the continent stocked 
with a breed of horses thorough-bred—he acknowledges their superi- 
ority over the Arabian race—he finds amongst them animals perfectly 
adapted for every use we have for them ; but he refuses his acquies- 
cence in the only means whereby we can procure those advantages ;— 
he is opposed to the English system of horse racing—he seeks, on the 
contrary, to unsettle our reliance upon that only infallible proof of 
which the public is at once the controller and the judge! But he 
will not succeed in this enterprise. 

“The chronicles of sporting in past ages inform us that horse- 
racing has been practised, not only in England but upon thescontinent, 
from time immemorial, but that originally they were designed merely 
to amuse the people, it not occurring to those who encouraged and 
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supported them, that they might be rendered instrumental m improv- 
ing the breed of horses. It was not until the reign of Charles IL. of 
England, that the Duke of Newcastle established a system of horse- 
racing, based upon most extensive experience and observation, and 
carried out with indefatigable zeal. This system, in all its essentials, 
is that which is acted upon in the present times; it contains two 
great and essential principles. 

“1st. All horses of the same age must carry the same weight, and 
that weight must be augmented in proportion to their age. 

“2nd. ‘The horse that in a certain length of course which must be 
adapted to his age, outstrips his competitors, will necessarily remain 
ahead of them, how long so ever the course may be made. It is 
therefore unnecessary to run the horses on any longer courses than 
those which experience has proved to be fairly proportioned to their 
ages, and no longer than sufficient to carry out this principle.* 

‘Keeping these two principles clearly in view, it is easy to per- 
ceive that the result of a race will be an unerring means whereby to 
judge of the value of a horse. A light-built active man will nearly 
always outstrip a stout tall man in a foot race, providing neither of 
them have any weight to carry ; but if each of them is given a weight 
of thirty pounds to carry, and has to run with it a distance of eight 
hundred feet, the result will doubtless be precisely the reverse. On 
the same principle, every horse possesses sufficient strength to carry 
his own weight, but it is by putting an additional weight upon him 
that we prove his qualities. ‘The length of the course must neces- 
sarily neutralize the strength which the horse feels, when starting, in 
his speed and energetic properties, so that strength united to bottom 
alone can give the victory. ‘This is the basis of all jockeyship, the 
struggle between speed and bottom. Where both these qualities are 
united, the horse wants little or no management to enable him to win; 
where a horse is in possession of the latter quality only, the jockey 
ought to push his horse even from the starting post to the winning 
post, in order to exhaust his adversary as much as possible; but 
when a horse has speed without bottom, the jockey should keep his 
horse well in, so that he may husband his powers until the proper 
time for calling them forth—the last decisive moment. 

“The trainer ascertains the qualities I have been describing, while 
the horses are taking their exercise, and communicates his observa- 
tions to the jockies, who ought to conform to them; he is only ex- 
pected to keep perfect self-possession, be cool and decisive in choos- 
ing the place where to make his push, and to keep a good position 
amongst the other horses while running over the course. 

“If, as the author proposes, races should take place over any part 
of the country accidentally chosen, the successful result of the course 
would depend more upon the rider than the horse. ‘The most daunt- 
less rider and the one having the strongest eyesight, would almost 
as a matter of course prove the victor. But should we suppose the 
riders to be equal in address, strength, &c., the fairness of the trial 
would ever. be destroyed by the inequality of the ground. Well, let 
us even suppose this objection overruled, and there yet remains 


* This proposition is by no means proved, but on the contrary every day’s experience on the 
Tuwif may be said to prove directly the reverse ; for although a horse may possess great speed, 
yet he may not possess powers of endurance—bottom. 
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another and a still more important one, which is this, that the owner 
of a horse would never send him even to a race-course, if he thought 
for a moment that he would be in danger of doing himself an injury 
there. Now if he cannot be quite certain of this when the horses are 
running over a plain surface like a race-course, carrying a certain 
given weight and running an exactly defined distance, how much 
more would the uncertainty be increased by the course laying over 
an uneven surface with ditches and fences. Further, it is the un- 
doubted interest of the breeder to ascertain the qualities of his horse 
at an early age, in order that he may not put himself to unnecessary 
expense upon an animal that may prove of little or no value. But 
where is the man who would consent for his three-year-old colt to be 
brought forward for trial of his powers in a steeple chase ? 

‘On the other hand, should the breeder not have it in his power, 
prudently, to try his horses before they become five years old, he 
would be sadly too long deprived of their use, even as regards the 
propagation of their species, and as I said, he would be too long 
without receiving any return for his capital and his pains. 

“T think I have said enough to put the reader in mind of the fol- 
lowing leading principles, which have always been recognised and 
fully acknowledged to be reasonable and good. 

“In running over a given distance with the greatest speed, the 
horse is induced to put forth all his physical strength, as well as all 
his moral energy.* 

“They have ascertained in England what distance and what weight 
are proper for horses of all ages, and no horse of any real value finds 
a difficulty in running the proper distance carrying the corresponding 
weight. 

“There can be no fair trial except upon a race-course having a 
level surface. 

“Young horses, of which it is the interest of breeders to become 
acquainted with their qualities at an early age, cannot be brought out 
any where else but upon the public race-course. 

‘After the preceding observations I have thought it requisite to 
make, | proceed to examine other parts of the paper now before me. 
In the first place let me observe, that the author’s quotations of pas- 
sages taken here and there from English works prove really nothing 
at all, because they are not complete quotations ; what precedes and 
follows them, if given too, would render their sense otherwise than 
what it is here erroneously represented. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following passage from Craven, given thus: ‘’The want of a sort of 
thorough-bred horse, rarely to be found at present, becomes more 
apparent every succeeding year,’ may doubtless be taken to mean 
that thorough-bred horses degenerate each succeeding year, but it 
may also indicate that there is an increased demand for horses of a 
certain kind, which it is difficult to supply. ‘Thus it is that the 
greater number of the author’s quotations may be said to be capable 
of different interpretations.” 

The Duke of Schleswig then goes on to examine the other parts of 
his adversary’s brochure, and he finishes by a quotation from Nimrod 


* It appears that the writer agrees with us that the horse feels a sort of sentiment which it 
might be very difficult to analyze and appreciate, but which we believe incites him to put forth 
all his powers to obtain the victory—in short, we believe him susceptible of emulation. 
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against certain abuses in racing, and above all against steeple chases, 
which are so highly lauded by Monsieur d’Eriehsen. 

We have not thought it necessary to follow his Highness through 
all his course of reasoning, which, indeed, for the most part consists 
of a repetition of the arguments ordinarily brought forward by the 
several writers who have upheld and defended the English system of 
horse-racing. 

In another paper, the Duke of Schleswig makes a spirited attack 
upon the instituted government studs of Prussia, and also generally 
againat any plans whereby monopolies of any kind are concentrated 
in the hands of governments, he being friendly to the principle of 
encouraging individual exertions as opposed to a system of centrali- 
zation. Monsieur de Burgsdorf, to whom the noble author addresses 
himself, has replied by (for the most part) repeating what is contained 
in his former article on this subject; we will only give a few words 
from this reply, but we will quote textually what M.le eomte de 
Gneisnau has said in his writings respecting, in reply to, those writers 
whose efforts have been directed against the principles of the pro- 
priety of governments interfering actively, and as governments, in the 
amelioration of the breed of horses. 

Here is an extract from the reply of M. de Burgsdorf to his Serene 
Highness the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 
After complaining that the intemperate attacks of his adversaries 
generally have prevented him from addressing himself to replying to 
them in that calm, logical manner, which the fair, open, and candid 
course adopted by the Duke of Schleswig particularly calls forth in 
return, M. de Burgsdorf proceeds to observe that unfortunately for 
him, he is too late in the field to make use of all the means which 
legitimately lay within his power, with the probability of their carry- 
ing their due weight in supporting the system of which he is the 
champion, because, says he, I am compelled to repeat for the most 
part what I have already stated, and that without, 1 must confess, the 
probability of convincing the Duke. However he declines relying 
upon his own observations alone for answering the Duke, but cites 
several other sporting characters, particularly Nimrod, m praise of 
the stud of Trakehnen, and the breeding of horses generally in Prussia. 
He also makes the following extract from a German work by M. 
Tcerber, on the commercial and individual resources of Prussia, which 
extract seems worthy of very general notice. 

“It would be very unjust to deny that as great an improvement 
has taken place in Prussia as elsewhere in the breeding of animals, 
by asserting that a spirit for energetic improvement is not generally 
diffused throughout the country, or by vaguely protesting against 
central and governmental monopoly in that improvement. ‘Those who 
indulge in such speculative views, would do well to recollect that in 
the years between 1806 and 1813, the French armies despoiled entire 
Prussian provinces of their horses and cattle. Thus did Lithuana 
and Prussia lose 90,000 of their most valuable horses, and numerous 
proprietors in these provinces were thereby completely ruined, and 
deprived of the means even of ever retrieving their affairs. 

“The full extent of these losses can only be credited by those 
having access to official documents whose authority cannot be dis- 
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puted. When the Prussians, having driven the enemy out of their 
own country and pursued him into his own, returned to their own 
farmsteads, they found there neither horses, neat cattle, money, nor 
even seed corn. ‘Thus it was that years necessarily elapsed before 
the means of producing the necessaries of life were generally re- 
covered. According to the baron Zedlitz (see Resources of the Prus« 
sian Monarchy, vol. i., page 263) in the year 1826, Prussia even then 
possessed 260,000 horses less than she did in 1806, at which latter 
epoch she had 1,660,000. ‘True it is that the establishment of their 
breed of horses has ever been a primary cunsideration among the 
Prussians.” 

M. de Burgsdorf then goes on to say, that although a horse may 
possess great speed, he may yet be in other respects a worthless 
animal; and he disputes the claim of English horses to any qualifi- 
cations but speed alone ; according to his account of them, they are 
worth but little except to win stakes with, upon a well kept race- 
course. ‘This, says he, is not the case with regard to the Arabian 
breed of horses ; and he supports his opinion by quoting the follow- 
ing words from Napoleon, without indicating when or where they 
were uttered.* 

**A good Arabian stallion is the best horse in the world. The 
English boast of surpassing this breed in excellence. But pointing 
to his Mameluke, can they produce better horses in England than 
this man can find in his country? Our Limousin and Navarrese 
horses are far preferable to the English thorough-bred horses for the 
purposes of war. It is not extreme speed, merely, which makes a 
good war horse ; it is sprightliness, activity, quickness of perception, 
and docility ; and all these qualities are as prominent in the Arabian, 
as swiftness is inthe English horse. It therefore follows, gentlemen, 
that with the aid of Arabian blood you may quickly improve your 
breed of horses, particularly if crossed with your Navarrese race, 
which possesses the desired qualities for such a cross. ‘This, gentle- 
men, you have it in your own power to effect.” 

M. de Burgsdorf finishes by saying that the Prussian government 
is about to send him ona mission to England to purchase stallions, 
and that he will anxiously inform himself on this subject in the 
country affording the best opportunities for determining the question ; 
and he adds, that if upon testing his present opinions in England, he 
should find them erroneous, he will lose no time in publicly avowing 
such change of opinion. 

After having taken the above projected journey, M. de Knobelsdorf, 
who accompanied M. de Burgsdorf, published in the Kiel Journal a 
long article, wherein he replies very sharply to the animadversions 
which have been directed against the State breeding establishments, 
for having defended the latter system against the attacks which have 
been made upon it. We may recur to this curious document, as it 
contains the opinions of some well known English writers, on the 
present state of that country, relative to horses and horse-racing. 

{The London Sportsman, for July 1839. 5. Hi. 


* This quotation is taken from the Journal des Haras, tome xvii, page 323, andis in an article 
entitled ‘* Visite de ’Empereur Napoleon d’une haras dans les Pyrenees.” 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH HORSES, 
AND THEIR COMPARATIVE DISEASES AND LAMENESSES, 


BY NIMROD. 


{To the Editor of ‘‘The Veterinarian.”)} 


Dear Sir,—Owing to the sort of roving life I have lately been 
ieading, it has not been in my power to perform my promise of giving 
you my opinion on the comparative amount of disease and lameness 
in the horses ef my own country and those of France. It appears 
to me to be greatly against the former; and I am enabled to speak 
on no slight experience. [ am now entering on the eighth year of 
my residence in this country, during which time I have not only been 
a close observer of the horses of my own neighborhood, together 
with one er two of my own under my eye, but [ have taken many 
long journeys in diligences, when, my place having always been in the 
coupé, for the purpose, partly, of observing the horses at work in 
them, I am enabled to produce facts, which are greatly preferable to 
theory. 

I will begin with diligence horses. I have only seen two broken- 
winded horses at work in them; only one high-blower, and not one 
roarer. Your worthy Professor, be it remembered, saw only one 
broken-winded horse in a joutney of several thousand miles on the 
continent. But I do not see three in the year, in the farmers’ carts, 
or in those of the public carriers, which are very numerous here ; or 
in the carts of those men whe get their living by carting goods for 
hire, which are also numerous; or among the hackneys ridden to 
market by the farmers. As to roarers, although the word poussif is 
used to express breken-wind, I doubt whether one to express roaring 
would be found amongst the generality of French horse owners, from 
the rarity of the complaint. ‘Then, lame horses! how rare they are 
in France ; these lame in the feet especially! ‘ But cannot you ac- 
count for it?” said a friend of mine to me the other day, who is a 
clever mechanic. I replied, that “the comparatively slow pace at 
which French horses travel must have very much to do with it.” 
“No doubt it has,” was his reply ; ‘‘ but, depend upon it, the French 
system of shoeing contributes much to their soundness, as far as 
the feet are concerned, by the superior method of nailing. With us, 
the nail must go as the nail-hole gives it the direction. Here, the 
smith can drive it in that direction which he thinks best suited to 
the peculiar form of the foot, because the nail-hole is large enough 
to afford him this choice.” Surely, Mr. Editor, there must be some 
charm, some talismanic effect in this French shoeing. It is enough 
to give one the horrors to see a French smith—I beg his pardon, a 
French marechal—cutting away at a horse’s foot with a buttress a 
yard long, and impelled from his shoulder with an Herculean force. 
Then, look at his shoe ; it is a combination of bad workmanship with 
clumsiness ; and, to produce the climax, see him standing behind the 
foot, hammering in nails after the manner of a carpenter when driving 
them into an oaken plank! But to what part of the foot is the 
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buttress employed? To the sole? yes. To the frog? alittle. To 
open the heel? never; neither is a drawing-knife to be found in his 
box. And, then, the foot, after this unwieldy piece of iron is affixed 
to it, is any care taken of it in the stable? Is it stopped? Why, the 
word “stopping,” as applied to horses’ feet, is not in a Frenchman’s 
vocabulary: and physic! ‘ Do you never physic your horses 2” said 
I to Mr. Roberts, of the Royal Hotel, Calais, who once kept the 
White Horse, Fetter-lane, London. “I did so, when I first came to 
France,” he replied ; “ but, finding no one else did it, I left it off, and 
my horses do quite as well without it.” “* Have you lost any horses 
through disease ?” renewed [. ‘*Not one; only one has gone blind, 
and his eyes were suspicious when I bought him,”—was his answer. 
Now, what is the talisman here? how is it that out of four druggists 
in Calais, only one can make up a dose of purging physic for a horse, 
and this because he is the one chiefly employed by the English 
residents? I answer, it is the wheat-straw, and the bran, or the 
dreadfully (apparently so at least) bad system of making the hay in 
France, that cause a diminution of disease in horses in this part of 
the world.* 

But I must return to the foot. I see no corns in France, and, 
what is more extraordinary, I can hearof none. ‘“ Have your horses 
corns ?”f is a question I have put to many Frenchmen; and have 
only created their surprise by asking it. Indeed, one told me he was 
not aware horses ever had corns: and my “ mechanical friend” in- 
forms me, that, when he arrived from England, two years ago, three 
of his four horses had corns; but they have all disappeared by the 
charm of the French blacksmith. All that [ can here add is, ** Look 
to this, ye professional gentlemen of England. It is worthy your 
consideration. Examine also into the question, whether the growth 
of splents, so frequent'in English horses, and.so, comparatively, un- 
frequent in French onés, has any thing to do with the tread of a 
horse, and whether or not the form, the position, and the nailing of 
the clumsy French‘ shoe, have the ‘effect of not producing these often 
troublesome though seldom serious excrescences.” Speaking of the 
horses in Brittany, the late Lord Harley, in his excellent contribu- 
tion to the Old Sporting Magazine, under the signature of the Old 
Forester, has this remarkable sentence: ‘‘ One thing struck me for- 


-cibly, ‘and that was, that although worked hard: early, and knocked 


‘about on bad hilly roads, you néver see nor hear of such things as 
splents, curbs; thoroughpins, or spavins.”. In young-horses—colts—l 
am certain the tread has much to do with the production of splents, 
‘and when I saw so many on the legs of the young racing stock of 
Lord Henry Seymour, at his stud-farm, near Paris, three years back, 
I accounted for them by their galloping across their paddocks, which 
are on ground of somewhat considerable descent. Now, as Lord 
Harley informs us, the horses of Brittany are ridden when young, and 
on bad and hilly roads, it is difficult to account for the absence of 
splents, unless it be traced to the firmer and more even, or, rather, 
peculiar tread, afforded by the French shoe. 


* I have something to say on the subject of hay, in my next letter. " 

+ “There are corns,” says Mr. Spooner, “of every shade and degree, from the slightest 
speck of ecchymosis to the most serious evil ;” so it is possible the French smiths find some 
occasionally, but not sufficient to cause lameness. 
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i have just examined the position and nailing of the fore shoe of a 
four-year-old horse now in my stable, and the following is the best 
description I can give of it. Across the widest part it is four inches 
and a half, and at the narrowest (the heel) it is three and a half. 
There are eight nails in each shoe, none within two inches of the heel 
on the outer side of the foot, or within two inches and a half on the 
inner, and no one nail comes out more than an inch from the bottom 
of the hoof. The ground surface is quite flat; a parallel plane, in- 
deed ; the inner ene, to a certain extent, seated. From the length 
of the shoe, which from toe to heel is four inches and a half, with 
the heel resting upen it, it is evident there is no want of sufficient 
pressure at the posterior parts of the foot, which is said to produce 
disease ; and the cause of the evil, from driving the nails so far 
backward as to render (as it is said to do) both the crust and horny 
sole fixtures, as well as to prevent the descent of the navicular bene, 
does not here exist. 

I now take my leave of the foot, with only this observation. As 
we hear so much of foot-lameness in Great Britain and America, and 
so little of it in France, is it net reasonable to suppose that, if the 
difference in shoeing, in addition to the difference of pace, has any 
thing to do with it, the cause, as relates to this difference, is well 
worthy of consideration? What I now assert detracts nothing from 
my former assertions—that, shod how they may be, and not shod at 
all, feet will go wrong, exhibiting all the diseases and deformities to 
which they are subject ; that fact having been too clearly proved by 
the wretched state of several seen by Mr. Tattersall and myself, in 
Germany and Prussia, to which shees, buttresses and drawing-knives 
had never been applied. For my own part, were I to become pro- 
prietor of a large stud of horses in England, not hunters or race 
horses, the first thing I should do, would be to import a good French 
shoeing smith. 

Now I have often asked myself this question—Had any one said 
to me, only ten years back, “ What do you think of good wheaten 
straw for stable purposes?” what answer should I have made? I 
should have replied, “It is the best of all other sorts for beddin 
down horses, because it is the cleanest and most free from dust an 
weeds; and I have no objection to see my horses pick some of it 
when it is first put under them.” ‘Then, suppose another had said, 
“ What do you think of it as an article of food for horses? do you 
think you could bring a race-horse te the post in fit condition to run, 
on wheaten straw and corn?” my answer would have been, “In all 
my own experience in the keeping of horses and cattle, I never heard 
but one farmer say that wheaten straw was the best straw for cattle.” 
But to the question as to training horses upon straw instead of hay, 
I should-only have returned a smile. Well; see what a change has 
eight years’ residence in France wrought upon my opinions and ex- 
perience on this subject! ; I am now not-only convinced that,.to the 
fact of horses in France eating as much wheaten: straw.as they do 
hay, is to be attributed their. generally healthy condition,, and also 
the non-necessity for physic, even to those who work hard and eat 
much corn (post and diligence horses for example); but I-was in- 
formed by Lord Henry Seymour, at Paris, last March twelvemonth, 
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that his race horses, then of course doing good work, were eating 
nothing but wheaten straw and corn. Casting this circumstanee 
aside—it being a system that I cannot countenance, although obliged 
to give credit to the individual fact—it is my sincere conviction that, 
putting what we consider a high state of condition out of the ques- 
tion, the comparatively more healthy state of French horses over our 
own is to be attributed to the alterative properties of good wheaten 
straw, together with the occasional use of bran, either mixed with 
their food or water. From all I can learn, neither staggers nor gripes 
is at all prevalent in France ; and although what we call condition is 
a point neither considered nor attempted by the owners of French 
horses, the appearance of them, for the most part, is indicative of a 
high state of mere bodily health, and they live and work—in the agri- 
cultural world especially—to a very great age. On this particular 
point I have an anecdote that may make some of your readers smile. 
There is a carrier’s horse in my neighborhood who works daily at 
the age of thirty-three; but before he commences his labors, he has 
a gill of brandy given to him! And yet what is the gill of brandy, 
with reference to out-of-the-way proceeding, when compared with the 
following miracle, as it may be termed, which was performed last 
winter on a horse working in the Boulogne Telegraph coach, the truth 
of which may be confirmed by applying to the proprietor, Mr. Oswin, 
of Calais, as it occurred in his stables. ‘The horse in question was 
suffering severely from colic, wher the coachman, a Frenchman, ad- 
ministered his never-failing specific. And, Reader, would you ever 
guess what this specific is? I answer for you, “ Never.” He took 
out his knife, cut off that little corneous excrescence which has the 
appearance of a large wart on the inside of the forearm, and, chopping 
it very small, let it drop into the ears of the horse. In ten minutes 
all pain ceased; in another ten the horse was asleep; he slept for 
more than half an hour, although there were persons moving in the 
stable; and he went to his work the next morning as well as ever he 
was in his life! This approaches, in the catalogue of extraordinaries, 
to the whispering specific for restiveness in Ireland, the reality of 
which is, I believe, no Jonger disputed. 

The rarity of blindness in French horses must be the result of some 
part of their treatment—probably the frequent, if not daily partaking 
of wheaten straw and bran. It may also be attributed to the circum- 
stance of their being so generally kept in the stable when in work, and 
consequently not subject to the effects of determination of blood and 
humors to those parts, from the downward position of the head, to 
which so many of our horses, those of farmers especially, are subject, 
after having had their system heated by work during the day; and 
likewise principally, I should say, to their seldom passing the night in 
the fields when working, which so many of our farming horses do. 

I have not seen a case of glanders since I have been in France, and 
only two of grease. The general absence of grease (for general it is, 
and wonderfully so considering the little grooming French horses 
have) may, to a certain extent, be laid to the absence of the trimming 
scissors, which are here never applied to the heels, neither is there 
any washing of legs in cold weather. The stables in France are 
strangely inferior to ours; but I have observed that a current of air 
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is never permitted, which is a prolific source of glanders and grease. 
What are called megrims is a disorder little known in France—at 
least, I have not been able to hear of a single case amongst road 
coach-herses. ‘This may be accounted for by the lax state of the in- 
testines, which the food of French horses cause’. Neither can I 
produce a single case of staggers, which may be similarly accounted 
for. Poll-evil is also rare. I have only seen one case. The kind 
treatment of the drivers of cart-horses may have something to do 
with the infrequency of this disease, as well as the good state of the 
blood from the alterative nature of the food, which latter circumstance 
rendets farcy one of not common occurrence in this country. On 
the other hand, the disease called Anticor is somewhat prevalent 
among French horses. As this is a complaint, to a certain degree, 
connected with the state of the bleod, it would appear that the form 
of the French horse, who is very fleshy in his fore parts, may tend 
towards its frequency. Drinking cold water when the animal is hot 
is also one cause, and on this point owners of horses appear to me 
to be somewhat inconsiderate. 

As to the prevalence or absence of thrush in French horses, I am 
not able to give an opinion, the disease not being perceptible to com- 
mon observation, en passant. I do not recollect above two cases; 
but of ring-bones, and of sandcracks, I have seen none. The absence 
of both these may, in part, be laid to the generally open form of the 
feet of French horses, which secures the articulation of the coffin and 
pastern bones against injury. ‘The bearing of the French shoe also, 
as well as the comparatively cool state of the system, may contribute 
to this blessing—not forgetting the comparatively slow rate of travel- 
ling, with that of our country. 

String-halt is very rare indeed in France. If it be brought about, 
as it is said to be, by over-action of the hinder leg, we might expect 
it here, in horses which are taught to run, or “ amble,” as the exer- 
tion in that pace is chiefly from behind. I have seen no case of 
string-halt in France; very few spavins, and very much fewer wind- 
galls than are seen in our country. 

What may be called epidemics and strangles prevail, I believe, 
everywhere ; and the former, I have reason to believe, more fatally 
on the Centinent than in England. With colts which are exposed, 
as they are in most countries, but less in England than in any other, 
to the unhealthy influence of certain seasons, we cannot be surprised 
at their being liable to the natural consequences; but with those not 
exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes, we can only attribute certain 
diseases to some unknown atmospheric agency, and which agency 
will ever remain unknown. For example: Two years after I pur- 
chased the Arabian stallion Buckfoot, of Mr. Thornhill, of Oxfordshire, 
for the King of Prussia’s stud, at the price of £500, I wrote to the 
Master of the Horse to ask how he was going on? He replied, that, 
together with eleven other stallions, he had fallen a victim to an 
epizootic that had raged in the stud! It is somewhat singular, how- 
ever, that the produce from Buckfoot amounted to seventy-three colts 
and fillies, all of which were grey, his own color being milk-white on 
a black skin. 

Cases of inflamed lungs are much more rare in France than with 
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us, which may be owing to the generally large French stables, which 
admit plenty of air, but not, as I have before said, by a thorough 
draught. This remark leads me to the recollection of a drawing and 
description of a self-adjusting ventilator for the use of stables, which 
was sent to me by Mr. Newland, V.S., of Stratford-on-Avon, and: 
which appeared admirably suited to the purpose of purifying the air, 
and thus getting rid of the most prolific cause of this dangerous 
disease—namely, foul air. The chief merit of this instrament con- 
sists m its working bemg regulated by the change of temperature, 
with the same regularity as the thermometer; and it was my inten- 
tion, had I been permitted to have done so, to have noticed it in the 
pages of the New Sporting Magazine, as a sort of safety-valve in 
stables containing large studs. 

There is one property in French horses which I very much admire, 
and that is, their docility. Since I have been in France, with the 
exception of young racing stock, I have not seen a colt in what is 
called “ breaking tackle.” ‘This, in some measure, arises from the 
sort of domestic treatment they receive in the first year, when they 
are petted, as it were, by their owners; but chiefly to their being 
naturally better tempered than our horses are. In some of my de- 
scriptions of journeys taken in French diligenees, I have related 
extraordinary instances of the docility of their horses, and I saw a 
striking one last month, when on my road to Chantilly races. Look- 
ing out of the window of the coupé, just as the morning dawned, I 
found we were descending a long and somewhat steep hill without 
the wheel horses’ heads being coupled together, the driver having 
omitted to couple them. With Enylish horses, an accident must 
have happened; but the two fine-tempered white stallions spread 
themselves out, of their own accord, to the extreme length of the 
pole chains, at the encouraging voice of their driver, who kept crying 
out “ Wo?’ and all at last was right. I had an instance of this pro- 
perty, a short time back, in a four-year-old French horse of my own. 
Having had him since he was two years old, I can answer for his 
never having had a collar over his head; but, convinced of his do- 
cility, the first time I put him in single harness (about a month back) 
I put three small children into the carriage, and safe enough they 
were, for in half an hour he appeared to be quite at home. Then 
the durableness or stoutness of French horses is not less extraordi- 
nary. You will see a pair of miserable looking animals leave Calais 
in a hired barouche or coach, and none of the lightest of its sort, in 
the morning, with six persons inside, and a lot of luggage on the roof, 
and return to Calais in the evening, after having deposited their load 
in the town of Boulogne, Dunkirk, or St. Omer, making a good fifty 
miles of ground; and they will do this three or four times in the 
week. Indeed, there is a heavy coach running from Calais to Bou- 
logne (not the Telegraph) which is drawn by only three horses, who 
go the entire distance, twenty-four miles of very heavy road. ‘This, 
1 confess, puzzles me ; and although unwilling to draw a comparison 
unfavorable to my own country, I doubt whether English horses in 
their low condition, and on their food, would be found to do this, and 
stand the work long enough to remunerate their owners. I can only 
account for French horses doing it, by the fact of their combining 
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strength with action, to a superior degree to those of the lower breeds 
of English ones. Where, indeed, in England, will you see what is 
every day seen here—a man take a powerful horse out of a cart, and 
gallop him along the road at the rate of twelve or fourteen miles in 
the hour? This description of horse, the light cart horse—light, yet 
very strong; on very short legs, and not more than fifteen hands in 
height—is far superior to any thing we have in England for such 
purposes as those for which he is used. Look, for example, at the 
horses which run in the carts that convey fish to Paris! What 
English cart-horses would go their pace (considerably faster than that 
of the diligences) and keep up their good looks as they do?. Then, 
what admirable animels are the black roan stallions we see on the 
roads leading from Paris, drawing the public carrying wagons! We 
have nothing in England that can at all compare with them in any 
one respect. They will out-walk our horses by a mile in the hour ; 
and would live where ours would starve. I have often expressed my 
surprise that we do not avail ourselves of a cross from this excellent 
breed. 

In my next, I shall touch upon a few subjects relating to various 
studs I saw during my late tour in the midland counties of England, 
in the course uf which I hunted with eleven packs of fox hounds ; 
concluding this paper with an observation on the management of 
milch cows in Franee. I have net seen an instance here of a cow 
losing a teat; and this is accounted for, by all cows being milked 
three times in the twenty-four hours, instead of twice, as with us, 
during those months when the grass is at its best. Out of fifteen or 
sixteen cows, I scarcely ever knew a year pass over without one or 
two of mine being thus blemished, and from the cause to which I 
have alluded, namely, suffering their udders to be over-distended with 


milk. Nimrop. 
[ Veterinarian, for August 1839.) 
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Some things very strange are nevertheless, true; and the collec- 
tion and collation of facts, frequently lead to the discovery of new 
and unexpected relations. Effects apparently unconnected and dis- 
similar, are sometimes traced to the same cause; and an extensive 
generalization is obtained which not only simplifies our notions of the 
operations of nature, but enables us to conduct many processes with 
greater facility, and to produce more certain and important results. 
The influence of climate on the animal and vegetable kingdoms, has 
not escaped the notice of philosophers: and many learned treatises have 
presented to the world the results of their observations, and the con- 
clusions to which their investigations have led them, in regard to the 
operations of this cause. Another cause not less powerful, I con- 
jecture, in its effects on men, animals, and plants, has been co- 
operating with climate, since the present condition of the earth has 
existed, to modify all living things, and which certainly has not, in an 
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equal degree, attracted the attention of natural philosophers,—the 
geological formation of different portions of the earth. ‘That the 
effects of this have not received so much attention, is to be attributed 
in a great degree to the recent date of our knowledge of Geology, 
and to the direction of the minds of men to other phenomena, the 
results of geological formations. Mining, pacleontological wonders, 
the formation of coal beds, engineering, and the nature of soils in 
their relation to production, have occupied the attention of geologists 
almost as much as their search in the bowels of the earth for the 
record of the day and date of her birth, and her baptism in the flood. 
If they could find it, I believe they would understand it as little as 
they do the Bible, in which there is the only account of these events 
that can be relied on as certainly true. If their interpretations of the 
latter are so variant and uncertain, it cannot be expected that their 
conjectural approximations from the works of God can be nearer the 
truth, or entitled to more respect. ‘The word of God requires no 
collateral or circumstantial evidence to demonstrate its trath. 

The attention of geologists and natural philosophers, has been 
confined to the dead and buried, so far as they have considered the 
effects of geological causes on matter ; all their investigations and all 
their thoughts, have been sub-limum. An humble enquirer after truth 
and utility, proposes to raise his head above the surface of the earth, 
and to state a few facts in regard to the effects which appear to be 
produced by geological formations on living things. This subject 
seems to him worthy the observation and attentive consideration of 
rational men. If he shall succeed in giving that direction to the eyes 
and minds of any enlightened persons, he will have rendered some 
service to mankind. 

The effects apparently produced on objects to which he had turned 
his attention, because they had given him pleasure and had occupied 
his mind, first employed his thoughts. Among these, Horses, Roses, 
and Women, were furemost. Long before any suspicion arose as to 
their cause, remarkable differences were observed in horses raised 
from different breeds and on different soils. These differences were 
most obvious in regard to the form of the head, ears, muzzle, and 
legs ; and when great differences exist in these, it has been ascer- 
tained that others equally as great exist in the bones and tendons and 
muscular fibre. The hoofs and skin and hair also are different. ‘The 
shin-bone of a Pennsylvania wagon-horse seventeen hands high, differs 
as much from that of a Virginia race horse fifteen hands high, as the 
white oak or hickory of Western Pennsylvania or Ohio, does from the 
same genus and species of tree in Eastern Virginia or Maryland. 
The weight, measure, and texture, examined with a microseope, are 
all different. The one is soft, spongy, light, and large: the other, 
hard, close, heavy and small, with an ivory polish and metallic sound. 
The muscular fibre in the one is coarser and more lax, although 
strong, and bears the same relation to that of the other that hemp 
does to silk or flax. The vascular system differs also. In the 
coarse horse, the arteries are larger, and the veins smaller and more 
deeply buried,—the tendency to obesity much greater,—the fluid and 
soft parts bearing a much greater proportion to the solids. Bring 
these horses to Maryland or Virginia—to the Eastern parts, J mean 
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-~-and their posterity begin to undergo a change in the first genera- 
tion; in the second it is still greater; and in the tenth, they are no 
longer the same breed of animals. They will have approximated very 
nearly to the Virginia horses. Still the ear, muzzle, and eye, will 
tell tales on them; but these, too, are altered considerably. On the 
contrary, carry the fine, delicate, hard-hoofed, deer-legged, bright- 
eyed, arrow-eared, small-muzzled, wide-nostrilled, thin-skinned, su- 
perficially-big-veined animals, from lower Virginia, only to the Valley 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, or Virginia, and a change begins to come 
over them in the first generation, which goes on progressively in 
each succeeding one, till none but a practised eye, in the tenth or 
twelfth, can distinguish in them any traces of the original stock. 
This is produced, it is said, by the difference in climate and food. 
The climate is damper and cooler, and the food more luxuriant and 
abundant. This is true. But what causes these differences, perhaps 
in climate in the same latitude nearly, but certainly in soil, and con- 
sequently in vegetation? ‘The climate in countries of calcareous for- 
mation, is notoriously damper, the vegetation constituting the food of 
animals more abundant, and different in its texture,—the wood not so 
hard and close-grained as in countries of granitic and silicious forma- 
tion. Animal formation is modified by the vegetable formations of 
which it is the result; and the vegetable formations are modified by 
the elements of the soil from which they derive their nourishment. 
Who will pretend to follow out the links of this chain, or fix a limit 
to the operation of a cause so powerful and boundless? Not only 
the forms of animals and their physical systems, their secretions and 
excretions, but their spiritual attributes, are effected by the difference 
of geological formation from which they derive, through its vegetation, 
the elements of their organization. 

The effect produced on the Rose, by difference of geological for- 
mation, is very remarkable. Its delightful aroma is much less, and 
less concentrated, when it grows on calcareous soils, than on sandy 
soils; its colors are less vivid, and its texture, when viewed through 
the microscope, less delicate; it grows larger; the wood has more 
cellular and less woody and vascular tissue. The effluvia from the 
bodies and from the excretions of horses are different. And this is 
very remarkable in the human race also. From young persons es- 
pecially, who are attentive to personal neatness, there exhales, from 
the skin particularly, an odor similar to that of the freshly gathered 
hickory nut, if they have been born of parents raised in a sandy 
country, and are born and raised there themselves. Those on cal- 
careous soils have not this odor, but a nitrous, meaty scent. The 
ankles, hands, and elbows, especially of women, are not so delicately 
formed ; and indeed both the men and women are less symmetrically 
formed, and more inclined to obesity. ‘The solids are not so firm. 
Diseases reach their crisis with them much sooner. ‘They are not so 
long-lived, cannot undergo so much fatigue, and are not so spiritual. 
They come to maturity earlier, and are much, more like the rich and 
succulent vegetation and meats which constitute their food, and con- 
sequently enter into the composition of their physical systems. Is 
this imaginary? Look at the horses, people, and vegetables. If 
sand, acted upon by a certain degree of heat, and the vital organs of 
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animals and plants, is not the cause of these remarkable differences 
of form, texture, aroma, &c., in those grown and raised on it, what 
is? Why is it that not only certain plants, but certain animals, are 
never found except as exile wanderers from sandy and granitic lands, 
on calcareous soils?’ The grey lizard, and the tick, mark with more 
precision than the geological surveyor, the boundaries of the sand 
and granite. We find them lost, or transported to calcareous tracts, 
where they soon disappear. Silex, we know, is taken up and acted 
on by the vital organs of plants, giving strength and hardness to 
them in a very great degree. The cornstalk, the bamboo, and the 
concretions called tabasheen, make this manifest. And why should 
not the vital organs of animals take up from food or compose silex ? 
Because the chemist can discover none in his system? Pooh! The 
ablest chemist cannot make the petal of a rose, or even tell how it is 
done; nor can he extract from the earth or the air, with all his art, 
and combine the elements of its aroma into its delightful perfume. 
Life is the Great Alchemist. Let us pass to the Old Continent, and 
to those countries where the horse is found in the greatest perfection. 
What do we see around us? The rose-bushes of Arabia loading the 
air with their perfume, and the grey lizard playing in every tangled 
brake. Look at the legs and arms of the women, see how their eyes 
sparkle and flash fire, like brilliant crystals. Go to the country around 
Damascus, and 
“Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 

Here the grey lizard pops his impudent head into every tent and 
bower; and the women, with their finely moulded forms and hourie 
eyes, dazzle, delight, and distract us. Shall we pass the Mediter- 
ranean into Barbary,—see that wanderer of the desert on his fiery 
steed. What a superb animal! Look at his crest and quivering 
ear, as the rider brings him down on his haunches with that powerful 
bit. Good heavens! see how he clears those hedges of roses, and 
flings from their leaves the attar ghul into the air. Do you see that 
dark-eyed daughter of the desert standing near the kneeling camel ? 
Her form, figure, attitude, are inimitable. Hush, or she will flee like 
a fawn into the tent at the sight of a stranger, and the beautiful vision 
will be lost to us forever, Did you ever see the daughter of a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman like her? You may, if he and his wife will 
go and settle a little to the South of Mount Atlas. The thirteenth 
generation will resemble that girl. Jt will get the flint into the form 
in that time. 

What, conclude we then, is the region of Race Horses, Roses, and 
pretty Women? Dry sandy lands, moderately warm at least. And 
however chimerical it may be declared to be, experience will prove 
these speculations to be founded in truth and nature; and wherever 
the soil is calcareous, and the rose loses its perfume, and the grey 
lizards play not among the hedges,—the horse will become a heavier, 
coarser animal, of less strength, endurance and fleetness, in propor- 
tion to his size ; and that without continual admixture from granitic 
or sandy lands, will lose the characteristics of the finest blood and 
breeding. It is remarkable though, that first progeny, after removal 
from the sand to the lime, are not unfrequently more valuable than 
their immediate ancestors. Without having lost the characteristics 
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of their ancestry, they have more size and roundness of form. Let 
any person compare the Western horses of the eighth and tenth gene- 
ration, with those brought from the sandy parts of New York (and 
these by-the-bye are coarser than those from Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina,) and Virginia, and he will be convinced that these 
speculations are founded in truth. In England they raise fine horses : 
much of the country is sandy ; the climate, from its insular situation, 
is mild ; and the greatest care is taken of their high-bred cattle. We 
know that exotics can be raised in hothouses. ‘The Indiana and 
Ohio horse has been farther and longer removed from his high-bred 
ancestors (the horses brought into Kentucky by the earliest settlers 
from Virginia and North Carolina), than the horse of Kentucky, 
which has been constantly receiving infusions of blood from the Vir- 
ginia stock ; and consequently the Indiana and Ohio horse is a big- 
headed, flop-eared, thick-legged, gummy-limbed, flat-footed, thick- 
winded brute ; entirely a different animal from the high-mettled racer. 
It is fortunate for us, however, that our tastes as well as our bodies 
are affected by the same causes. The Dutch wagoner will prefer his 
big horse and his big wife, to an Arabian courser and a Circassian 
beauty.—“ Chacun a son goit.” 

But the influence of the granitic and silicious formation is not con- 
fined to the body. ‘There is a wonderful and mysterious connexion 
between this and the etherial spirit. The organization of the rose is 
made the laboratory of its perfume ; and the organs of animals, worked 
by life in obedience to the will of the Great Architect of the Universe, 
may elaborate those etherial impulses which we call by such a variety 
of names. There is no materialism in this. Who will limit the 
Creator and Governor of the world, in the subordinate means of: ac- 
complishing his purposes? NotI. What is called a Southern man, 
is a sand-made man baked hard by a hot sun. Daniel Webster is a 
sand-made man; but he was never heated through. Clay and Cal- 
houn were baked brown. Patrick Henry, and John Randolph, were 
raised to a glowing heat. The men from Maine to Florida, on the 
Atlantic inclined plane of sand, are bodily and mentally different from 
those in the same latitude on the calcareous Western lands. A man 
raised in New England on a sandy soil but in a cool climate, has the 
sense and wit of a Southerner, but neither his hot heart nor his hot 
head,—a better calculator, a more dispassionate reasoner ; but not 
so eloquent or generous. ‘The Western man, on calcareous lands in 
the same latitude with the Virginian or Carolinian, is a different man. 
He is a softer substance, and yields more readily to impulse; his 
love has more lust in it; his courage is as great, but more ferocious ; 
he will die to accomplish to-day, what he cares nothing about to- 
morrow; he is not so implacable in his resentment, and is more 
easily appeased. ‘The fine specimens of Kentuckians and Tenesseans 
that have attracted the attention of the world, cannot be excelled. 
They are the progeny, in the first degree, of Old Virginians, and North 
Carolina and South Carolina men, raised on calcareous formations. 
Like the horses of the same degree from the Virginia stock, they are 
if possible finer than their ancestors. ‘They possess all their intelli- 
gence, fire, and feeling ; indeed all their qualities, in an exaggerated 
degree. But their children are not like them; they have lost some 
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of their fine points both of body and mind. And matters will grow 
worse. ‘There’s too much lime and not sand enough in the interior 
of Kentucky, to make fine men and women out of. There’s hardly 
enough for the latter. 

To conclude this dry subject, I will merely observe, that there is 
just the same difference between an Englishman and an Arab, that 
there is between an English horse and an Arabian; dependent, I 
believe, as much or more on the geology of their respective countries 
than on all other causes combined. 

CurRIosus. 
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BY AN AMATEUR. 


Havine conducted your examination of the horse you contemplate 
purchasing up to this point, carefully scrutinizing each part separately 
and leisurely, you ate now to stand behind him and look well at the 
prominences of the hip bones. These you will occasionally find not 
precisely on a level; and although fractures and dislocations about 
these parts are extremely rare on account of their prodigious strength, 
yet lameness from various causes, as blows, strains, &c., especially 
about the round-bone, which is situated a little posterior to the pro- 
minence of the hip, is by no means of unfrequent occurrence. ‘This 
complaint will of course be more easily detected on putting the horse 
in motion; but the wasting of the large muscles of the hind-quarter 
on the affected side (from their being kept almost constantly at rest 
on account of the pain that any motion of this part occasions), is a 
symptom that must not be overlooked. Now the extent of a horse- 
dealer’s veterinary acquirements is extremely limited, and it is ten to 
one but you will find, after passing your hand over any suspicious- 
looking spot, that it smells strongly of some stimulating liniment, and 
on rubbing back the hair with your thumb the skin will present a 
slightly blistered appearance. In other cases, a few pieces of bran 
sticking to the horse’s coat will demonstrate the recent application of 
a poultice, the necessity for which will be corroborated by the heat 
of the skin and other symptoms of inflammation. Whenever you 
discover that strong oils or liniments have been rubbed into any part, 
no matter where situated, be sure that something is wrong, or has re- 
cently been so, and have a thorough good trial before you are satisfied 
that these applications have really effected a cure, instead of having 
patched up an old grievance “for the nonce.” It is best also, in all 
these cases, to give the horse some good rattling exercise, and then 
to examine him again after he has been at rest for an hour or two. 
You will frequently discover that a high-mettled horse, although to 
all appearance sound, after having been at work for a short time, will 
come out of his stable either dead lame, or at least very feelingly, as 
though he feared to set his legs down to the ground. Sharp spurs 
and a tight rein soon take off this mincing gait, and make the poor 


* Continued from page 563. 
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devil almost unconscious of his usual pains from fear of the whip and 
spurs, and away he steps as though nothing were the matter with 
him: but when brought to a stand still the case is very different ; his 
shaking legs and weakened joints proclaim the worn-out cripple, the 
worst species of horse a man can have, and never worth the trouble 
of improving, unless he be young, and the shaky state of his legs arises 
from too great an exertion at an improper age. Another effect of 
exercise is to reduce swellings of the legs or other parts, provided 
they are not in an inflammatory state. Motion produces an increased 
action of the absorbent vessels, by which effusion into the cellular 
parts is removed; and thus a horse, whose limbs appear perfectly 
fine after an hour’s exercise, may be found with swollen and gummy 
legs, or a large thorough-pin, after having been left at rest for some 
time. 

The marks of bandages are easily detected, especially if they have 
been put on tightly; but, although bandages are commonly used on 
legs that are liable to swell, yet their employment is no certain sign 
of any defect, as it is a common and indeed a very excellent plan to 
bandage every horse’s legs whose work is at all severe. Nevertheless 
dealers are so well aware that any marks about the legs are viewed 
with suspicion, that they will not use bandages where they may be 
dispensed with, and, moreover, never apply them tightly except for 
infirm legs: therefore, whenever you perceive the circular rings made 
by the turns of a closely-applied bandage, you may take it for granted 
that it has not been used without a cause. 

If you have followed the advice I have already laid down for the 
examination of a horse, you will now have criticised almost all the 
parts on which it is necessary that you should found your opinion of 
him. Your work is, however, as yet only half completed; for you 
have still to consider his general appearance, his state of condition, 
his constitution, his tricks, some habits and disorders which are 
chiefly manifested in the stable, and last, not least, his value. On 
this latter point it is impossible to give an opinion on paper by which 
the judgment may be guided in the purchase of a horse. As I have 
already mentioned, a horse of absolutely no value whatever to one 
man, may be fit for the work required of him by another, and conse- 
quently worth a certain sum; so that to affix a just value upon any 
horse is perfectly out of the question. Setting aside fancy prices 
obtained by some dealers for hunters, first-rate carriage-horses, and 
smart Park nags, the only real method of obtaining a true knowledge 
of the marketable value of horses is to attend the different auctions 
and mark the prices that they fetch. You will then see at once how 
much dealers will bid for a spavined, a groggy, a blind, an old, and a 
lame horse, and will thus very soon be enabled to estimate every 
horse’s just value within a few pounds. Fancy, however, goes so 
far in horse-dealing, that you will often find men giving more money 
for a horse than you consider him worth: but these are the excep- 
tions to the general rule; and, moreover, many dealers have com- 
missions to purchase horses for a certain purpose, and even if they 
do give five pounds more for a horse than they consider his value, 
provided they can make their employer give them five more, what do 
they care? Any man who is a good judge of horse-flesh can mount 
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himself with hounds in first-rate style for from sixty to eighty guineas, 
and very frequently for much less. Indeed there is no species of 
horse of which so much may be made as a hunter; for I am firmly 
convinced that the value of fifteen out of twenty likely-looking horses 
for the field, and which are in the possession of men who either never 
hunt or who are timid horsemen, may be increased a hundred-fold by 
a bold and judicious rider with a stout heart anda light hand. No 
horse, as a young one, can be bought for a hunter, except by judging 
of his points and probable capabilities; and when we see the enor- 
mous price that very many of these animals are sold for, at from seven 
to twelve years old, we can easily conceive how dealers of good 
character, who will not sell a bad horse, and very seldom have a 
moderate-priced one in their stable, must thrive upon their knowledge 
of a young one. Such is the fancy with some men of fortune for 
horses that will suit them, that there is scarcely any rational limit to 
the sum they will give for a good horse; in exemplification of which 
fact I may mention having seen some years back a horse of Mr. 
Gully’s, called Scroggins, a punchy, thick, heavy beast, about fifteen 
hands high, and looking fit to draw a four-wheel chaise, sold at Tat- 
tersall’s for four hundred and thirty guineas, although he was at that 
time eighteen years old! 

Having thus digressed somewhat from the immediate purport of 
my subject—the examination of a horse—I shall conclude the chief 
of my remarks upon this head by advising you to feel the hide over 
the ribs, and try if it move freely over them. If the skin appear tight 
and unyielding, the horse is said to be Aide-bound ; and this is a very 
general sign of internal disease of some kind, or of general bad health. 
The coat should next engage your attention. A soft glossy coat, 
which lies well down, instead of staring, to use a common phrase, is 
a symptom of good health and sound constitution, and shews that a 
horse is thriving. On the other hand, a rough, ragged, and broken 
coat, indicates want of condition, even if a horse appear fat. No 
doubt a half-starved brute, kept either at a straw-yard or in a very 
cold stable, cannot be expected to have a very fine coat; but such 
horses are seldom exhibited for sale, and therefore, when you meet 
with such a one, you may fairly suspect that his state is owing to 
some constitutional defect, unless you are acquainted with his pre- 
vious history. 

During your examination never allow the dealer’s man to hold the 
horse’s head high, and make him place his fore-legs well in advance 
upon rising ground. I shall notice this part of my subject more par- 
ticularly when I come to speak of the usual methods adopted by low 
dealers for the purpose of getting rid of their horses.. In the’mean 
time suffice it to say, that, whenever you find a horse-shewn to you in 
this fashion, take the bridle quietly out of the man’s hand, lead the 
horse yourself to a level piece of ground, and let him stand there with 
a perfectly loose rein, so that his head may be quite at liberty. A 
horse that is shook on his Jegs will then immediately shew his grog- 
giness; the knees will be bent more or less, the legs shaky and tre- 
mulous, and the heels not set firmly on the ground. ‘The pastern 
joints too, if the horse have done much work, and frequently the 
fetlocks of the hind-legs, will be seen to bend and become relaxed, as 
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though the horse required to ease them as much as possible, and the 
elasticity of the tendons and ligaments of those parts were greatly 
diminished. The position of a groggy horse, when left to himself, 
will be generally that of leaning over the fore-legs, the feet of which 
are farther under the belly than the upper part of the leg, and the 
whole limb describing somewhat of a curve, of which the knees are 
the most prominent part. Some people have given the name of chest- 
founder to this state of the fore-legs, where a horse is incapable of 
putting them freely out, and shuffles in his gait. ‘The term is in this 
case used very erroneously, and the meaning of it really not under- 
stood by those who employ it. If there be in reality such a complaint 
as chest-founder, I take it it should be applied to a rheumatic affec- 
tion of the muscles about the chest, which cramps their action and 
diminishes the stride of a horse, but has nothing to do with his legs 
« except secondarily. If I am wrong in this opinion, I cannot at any 
rate err in recommending you never to buy a horse for the road or 
field whose action appears confined and stumpy, from whatever cause 
this defect may arise. A lively, free, and good stepper, is a delight 
to his rider; whereas no man ever crosses a short-going puddling 
devil without having sundry unpleasant misgivings as to the result, 
and not a very agreeable perspective of one or more purls, the upshot 
of which he leaves to chance and his own activity. 

And now, having run over the chief points requiring attention in 
the examination of a horse, it may be as well, before we proceed to 
notice those defects which are principally to be observed in the stable, 
and those which declare themselves on trial, to say a few words 
respecting 

ACTION, 
in the different paces of a walk, trot, canter, and gallop ; for without 
good action a horse is worthless for quick work, as well as dangerous, 
although he may do very well in a cart or at plough. 

In choosing a horse, take care never on any account to purchase 
one whose action is at all faulty, more especially if required for the 
saddle. A horse with bad action is ever a torment to his rider; 
whereas the exhilarating feeling and elasticity of spirits that are expe- 
rienced in riding a springy and active horse, amply repay the owner 
for all the care and attention he can bestow upon him. 

It is rather a difficult matter to explain clearly of what really good 
action consists; for the different shades between bad and superior 
action are so numerous, and moreover depend so, much‘upon taste, 
that a description of them would of itself go far towards filling a 
moderate-sized volume. 

The principal points to be attended to in criticising the action of a 
horse, are these: Firstly, in walking, the knee should be moderately 
bent, sufficiently so to raise the foot clear above any ordinary obstacle, 
as stones, &c. On setting the foot down, it should fall flat, and not 
touch the ground first with the toe. ‘Those horses indeed that bring 
the heel down first are considered the safest; but although this sort 
of action may be easily seen in trotting, it is but seldom noticeable in 
the walk. Secondly, the legs should be put straight out, and be 
raised in like manner; that is to say, the toes should neither be turned 
outwards nor inwards, nor the foot describe a portion of a circle, and 
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exhibit the sole to a person standing on one side of the horse, 
Thirdly, in a small compact horse, the walk should be sharp, active, 
and springy; in a more lengthy and larger horse, the stride should 
make up for the want of quickness which such animals usually shew, 
their action being generally more stately than that of the hack. It 
must, however, be remembered that every horse, be he hack, hunter, 
or roadster, should step freely out. A mincing, shuffling gait, that 
appears in some measure to proceed from a wriggling of the body, is 
a pretty good sign either of badly-formed shoulders, old sprains, or 
(which is most common) of tender and contracted feet. In walking, 
a horse should carry his head erect, and appear to spring from the 
hind-legs, the feet of which should nearly be placed in the marks 
produced by the fore-feet; although very wide-hipped horses will 
occasionally place the hind-feet to the outside of these marks—a pe- 
culiarity which is not to be objected to, inasmuch as horses thus 
formed are commonly endowed with very great power in the hind- 
quarters. The hind-legs should be freely bent, picked up sharply, 
and carried forward under the belly. A horse that seems to drag the 
hind-legs, instead of lifting them cleverly, will seldom be found to 
possess much power behind, and, though he may be made to do for 
harness, will never turn out a good jumper or prove a smart hack. 

In trotting, it is very much the fashion to admire those horses that 
bend the knee very much and raise the leg high. ‘These are generally 
termed clamberers, from their action being such as would enable them 
to run up a ladder, if such a feat could be performed. ‘This showy 
sort of pace may do very well for those who keep a horse for the 
mere purpose of an airing in the Park with a view to attract attention, 
and to whom the admiration of the cockney and the stripling, to say 
nothing of that of the fairer sex, are as the “ breath of their nostrils.” 
It is their delight, “ monstrart digito pretereuntium ;” and provided 
this treat be secured, they care not what sort of animal they cross. 
A good steady hunting-looking horse walking along the Park, is only 
eyed by the cognoscenti in horse-flesh, and by them probably without 
audible remark, consequently a nag of such unpretending merit will 
not suit your elegant; but a hot tightly-curbed clamberer, with his 
tail carried like that of a Dutch pug, that makes a constant “much 
ado about nothing,” placing his feet down nearly in the spot whence 
he raised them, is just the beast to call forth the “ My vinky, vot an 
oss!” of the Sunday-Park-ward importation from Whitechapel, and 
consequently in the London season will ensure plenty of customers, 
as more men buy horses from vanity than from any motive of utility. 
These horses are by dealers not inaptly called Flat-catchers. 

Horses with high action of this description never cover much 
ground, and do as much work in going one mile as a horse of less 
shewy but really better action does in two. Moreover, the higher 
the action the greater will be the wear and tear of the legs; and on 
this account a high-stepper will soon shew windgalls, bent legs, and 
other signs of work, even though the distance he goes daily may not 
be very great. , 

Occasionally a horse in trotting will be seen to bend one knee 
rather more than the other, and in this case he will generally be 
found to have a thrush, corn, splent, or some other complaint in the 
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leg or foot of that limb which is least raised. Much of the action of 
a horse at any pace depends upon his rider. Thus, a horse in walk- 
ing, trotting, or galloping, may be made by a good horseman either 
to gather himself up closely, and as it were fight with his fore-legs, 
raising them high and throwing them out, or creep along in a totally 
different style. A really good walker, ‘however, will always shew 
himself, be he ridden in as slovenly a manner as may be; but a mo- 
derately good trotter may be made to step out and bend his knee in 
a manner very unlike his usual mode of going. This is done by the 
help of a sharp curb, spurs, and the pressure of the legs, combined 
with a nice hand that is capable of feeling a horse whenever he throws 
himself forward, and of giving him a lift when he seems to be re- 
japsing into anything like a lack of spirit. A horse on being spurred 
naturally flies forward, but the curb at the same moment restraining 
him, he is thrown upon his haunches, and the action of the fore-legs 
gains in height what it loses in length. Horse-dealers and their men 
are of course well aware of this trick, and fail not to turn it to ac- 
count. ‘The leg that is farthest from a purchaser is usually employed 
for the purpose of spurring ; but most horses will sufficiently indicate 
to a close observer, by the switching of the tail, when he feels the 
rowels. It is said that a really good dealer’s man understands whe- 
ther a horse is to be ridden for purchase or sale, the two styles being 
totally different ; and this is strictly true. I have seen a horse of my 
own ridden repeatedly at a bar by one of these gentry, and refuse the 
leap every time; but, on mounting him myself, he took it without 
hesitation, and would of course have done so before had I been going 
to buy instead of to exchange him. Be not, therefore, satisfied with 
seeing a dealer’s man shew a horse, but let him be slowly trotted 
with a loose halter first, in order both to judge of his style of action, 
and also of his being free from lameness. If you can have him trotted 
gently down hill, so much the better, for, if he be lame, he wiil in- 
fallibly show his defect much more while going down a declivity 
than when on level ground. 

In trotting, as in walking, it is essential that the foot be placed 
firmly and flatly on the ground. If the toe dig into the earth, the 
horse will always be liable to trip, and cannot be a safe goer. The 
wear of the shoe will indicate at once if the principal point of attrition 
be before or behind; although, as the toe is longest in contact with 
the ground on raising the foot, this part will almost invariably be 
somewhat sooner destroyed than the rest of the shoe. Experience 
will, however, soon shew if it be unduly worn, and subsequent ob- 
servation will enable you to detect the cause in faulty delivery of the 
feet. 

Blood-horses—more particularly those that have been in training— 
are apt to step nearer to the ground than the half-bred horse. This 
they are taught to do, in order that they may gain in the length of 
their stride what would be wasted in high action. They are thus 
made to cover a larger extent of ground, and consequently to gallop 
quicker than they would be enabled to do were their action more 
rounded. ‘These horses seldom make very pleasant road hackneys, 
their early habits causing them to raise the knee no higher than when 


stepping on perfectly level turf; but when a thorough-bred horse has 
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not acquired this low gait, no animal is so delightful to ride, whether 
on the road or in the field. ‘The action of this race of horses seems 
to be somewhat in extremes, for those which have shewy action ge- 
nerally are found to be particularly high steppers, and are conse- 
quently useless on the Turf. ‘To conclude my remarks upon this 
pace, I will just observe, that when you find a horse lifting his legs 
very high, if you think you have, according to my recommendation, 
already well examined his eyes, do not deem it time thrown away to 
scrutinize them yet a little more closely, for a horse with imperfect 
vision or totally blind is sure to be a high stepper. 

The canter is a pace which is so great a favorite with many people 
that every hackney well drilled to it is sure to find many admirers. 
A good judge of this pace does not like to see that species of canter 
so often noticed in a very tractable and quiet lady’s horse, a style of 
going in which you hear three distinct strokes of the feet upon the 
ground, which are repeated after a slight pause. This | call a three- 
legged canter. It is performed slowly, with the legs but little raised 
from the ground, and gives to the mind of a beholder the idea of an 
animated rocking-horse. Horses with this pace are nevertheless 
much esteemed by timid ladies, or those of a certain age who are fond 
of locomotion with the least possible expenditure of human exertion. 
Such horse-women and their cattle affurd about as much pleasure to 
the eye of a spectator as do the jog-jog old gentlemen who stick out 
their legs, and suffer a pursy cob to roll under them at a pace as 
nearly approximating as may be to a walking trot, and imagine all the 
while that the sleepy animal they bestride is unequalled in pace, un- 
rivalled in activity. That such offeasts of horsemanship and their 
steeds are well assorted, | pretend not to deny ; and, therefore, if you 
are on the look-out for an easy-going pad for an antiquated lady or 
gentleman, why the brute I have described is just the thing for your 
purpose, otherwise I had not noticed him; but if, on the other hand, 
you require a smart cantering hack, either to ride to covert, on the 
road, or perchance to bear the lovely burthen of some young lady 
full of life and spirits, pick out one that throws himself well from the 
hind-legs, performing as it were a succession of easy leaps, and not 
one that raises himself up and lets himself down again much after the 
fashion of an Alderney cow when not stimulated to great exertion. 
A horse in cantering should be accustomed to lead with either leg as 
may be required, and should also be made to do so in order that the 
wear and tear of both may be equal. ‘Those horses that shift their 
legs while going, and alternately lead with one and the other, are 
generally strong and active, and consequently preferable for this rea- 
son, ceteris paribus. 

It should not be forgotten that in the canter the hind-legs should 
be thrown well under the body, as in the other paces which I have 
already noticed. ‘The canter is a minor gallop; and as in this latter 
pace it is requisite that a horse should be able to stretch himself well 
out, and cover a good quantity of land, it will always be found that 
horses with an oblique shoulder will be more likely to excel in gallop- 
ing than those differently formed. Now although a hack may not be 
required to gallop, still this obliquity of the shoulder ensures a free- 
dom of action before, which renders a horse thus shaped little liable 
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to fall or make blunders, provided his feet and legs be good. ‘Thus 
a sloping shoulder is as requisite in the cantering hackney as in the 
racer, and without it the motions of the fore-legs will generally be 
found cramped and defective. 

I shall now proceed to say a few words respecting the gallop, the 
only remaining pace that requires to be noticed; for in this country 
we do not teach our horses to move both legs of the same side simul- 
taneously, as they do in the West Indies (where horses with this ac- 
tion are much vaiued on account of the ease of their motions), and 
also in many parts of France, where a running bidet of this descrip- 
tion may frequently be met with bestridden by a huge farmer, his legs 
enveloped in jack-boots somewhat heavier than himself, and grace- 
fully stuck out as far as possible froin the sides of his pony, whose 
easy run-and-shuffle pace enables his rider to balance himself upon 
the seat of honor without the trouble of holding on by the knees. 

In galloping there is an essential difference between the racer and 
the hunter or Park horse. ‘The former, from being constantly ridden 
in a snaffle bridle, and having a very light boy on his back, who is 
probably not strong enough to hold him, acquires very generally a 
habit of going with the head carried low, and the consequence of this 
position (to which he is trained) is, that he does not raise his legs 
high, but stretches them out, thereby covering a greater quantity of 
ground in a given number of strides than the horse whose hezd, reined 
up or confined by the curb, is thereby driven. into more dashing but 
less speedy action. Moreover the difference of the ground on which 
the racer and hunter have to perform, necessarily occasions a dissi- 
milarity in their style of going. ‘The former is always trained on level 
turf, and is therefore unaccustomed to meet with obstacles in his 
track ; accordingly he gallops near the ground, fearless of any impe- 
diment to his progress. ‘I'he latter, on the contrary, encounters every 
species of diversity of ground; now he gallops on turf, and tue next 
moment he is speeding across a ploughed field studded with innu- 
merable flints, out of which he has to make his way over deep ridge 
and furrow, to find himself perhaps in a wood where stubs and roots 
beset his path at every step. Such a horse cannot fail in a short 
time to acquire a knack of lifting his limbs sufficiently high to enable 
him to surmount the difficulties opposed to him, otherwise his rider 
runs a tolerable chance of kissing Mother Earth every time he mounts 
him; and therefore it is that, in purchasing a horse for the chase, 
you are not to expect or to desire in him the same style of gallop as 
in the racer. His action should be somewhat higher and more 
rounded ; for were the hunter to stretch himself to the same extent 
as the racer, he would frequently be unable to recover himself when 
on difficult ground. ‘Those horses whose feet may be heard to beat 
four distinct and rapid strokes on the ground at every stride are 
generally very strong in their gallop, and particularly safe at the same 
time. ‘Their action is generally high, but they carry their rider with 
amazing power, and create a feeling of security, which is sometimes 
wanting while skimming over a field well covered with mole hills on 
a daisy-cutter. 

A horse unusually high in his gallop must of course perform a 
greater degree of labor in getting over a certain quantity of ground 
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than one whose action is less shewy. As in the lofty trotter, the 
legs soon give way from the battering endured by the high galloper, 
an animal well fitted to shew off in the Parks, but ill-calculated for 
steady work. For the road or the field, then, choose the horse whose 
gallop, without too great exertion to himself, ensures you from danger 
and shews a good share of speed ; but in choosing a racer, pick out 
one that extends himself well, seems to go easily to himself, rather 
rises in the hind-quarters (which should be lengthy), and appears to 
be formed somewhat on the model of the hare, that is to say, longer 
in the hind than in the fore-legs. 

It must be understood that in these “ Hints”—these “ exea xréporvra”’ 
—to purchasers of horses, | do not pretend to go deeply into all the 
points, properties, or defects of the animal on which [| write, other- 
wise | might dilate very considerably on the formation proper to the 
racer; but as a vast deal of the most useful discrimination is only to 
be acquired by experience, and no man ought to wish to purchase a 
horse for the Turf on his own judgment until it be matured in that 
school, I would recommend every one desirous of becoming the 
owner of a Plate-horse, either to be well acquainted with his per- 
formances in public previous to purchasing him, or, if he have never 
yet run, to obtain if possible a trial of him with some known horse, 
rather than choose him for mere symmetry. A racer is never merely 
prized for his beauty. He is a machine by which money is to be 
won; and be he the ugliest animal ever foaled, provided he can go 
faster than most others of his breed, he will be more valued than the 
handsomest blood-horse in the world without the necessary quality 
of speed. With hacks and harness-horses this is not the case. There 
we want beauty combined with good and often with shewy action ; 
but a fast racer or a splendid fencer of enduring powers, will fetch 
their price despite the want of beauty. 

Some horses in galloping will throw the hind-legs so wide and so 
forward as to be before and outside the fore-legs. This species of 
action is certainly faulty, as it is often the cause of over-reach and 
bruises of the heels. In a trot this species of action seldom occa- 
sions the above injuries ; but in the hurry of a fast gallop, when a 
horse too is very frequently thrown out of the evenness of his pace 
by the application of the spurs at a wrong moment, such accidents 
will occasionally occur. Nevertheless they are seldom of such mo- 
ment as to lead you to reject an otherwise good horse on account of 
this peculiarity in his action, which I have already elsewhere said is 
usually found in horses endowed with considerable strength in the 
hind-quarters. 

I have now concluded all the remarks that at present occur to me 
on the subject of action, and shall therefore only add, that, when buy- 
ing a horse, you will find your advantage in never choosing one that 
in any pace appears to drag his hind-legs after him instead of throw- 
ing them freely forwards. In the walk, trot, or gallop, this springy 
action behind is absolutely indispensable. Besides denoting strength 
and muscularity, it both looks well and gives comfort to the rider. 
If you find fault with the want of action in a horse’s hind-legs, a 
dealer will be sure to reply, “‘Oh! never mind the hind-legs, Sir; if 
he moves his fore-legs well, the others must follow.” ‘This is a truism 
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which no one will dispute; but, since they are to follow, let them do 
so handsomely and with vigor. 

One word more respecting strength in a horse generally. You 
will hear every one talking of a horse’s bone, but no mention is ever 
made of his muscles. Now bones are of themselves incapable of any 
motion whatever; they are merely the fixed points to which the 
muscles, the active agents of motion, are attached. ‘The greater the 
expanse of bone in those situations to which muscles are affixed, the 
greater room will there consequently be for their attachment to those 
parts ; and hence the opinion that large bones beget large muscles. 
This, however, is by no means a sequitur, and consequently I would 
recommend you never to be simply satisfied with the mere size of a 
horse’s bones, unless they be covered by well-developed muscles. 
Those parts to which are affixed strongWigamentous expansions, as 
the knees, pasterns, and hocks, should never be small; but too much 
stress is generally laid upon the necessity of large bone below the 
knee, a point of no great consequence, unless the size of this part be 
disproportioned to others. 

And now, having touched upon most of those points to be first 
noticed in looking over a horse, let us have him put quietly into his 
stall, and proceed to examine him a little in the stable, where we may 
peradventure, by watching him, discover some fault or other which 


must not be lightly passed over. 
{London Sporting Magazine, for August 1839.] . 





A WEEK IN THE WOODLANDS ; 
OR SCENES ON THE ROAD, IN THE FIELD, AND ROUND THE FIRE. 


Written for the American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 


BY FRANK FORESTER. 





DAY THE SIXTH. 


THE sun rose broad and bright in a firmament of that most brilliant 
and transparent blue, which I have witnessed in no other country 
than America, so pure, so cloudless, so immeasurably distant as it 
seems from the beholder’s ey2!—there was not a speck of cloud 
from East to West, from zenith to horizon; not a fleece of vapor on 
the mountain sides; not a breath of air to ruffle the calm basin of 
the Greenwood lake. The rock-crowned, forest-mantled ridge, on the 
farther side of the narrow sheet, was visible almost as distinctly 
through the medium of the pure fresh atmosphere, as though it had 
been gazed at through a telescope,—the hues of the innumerable 
maples, in their various stages of decay, purple, and crimson, and 
bright gorgeous scarlet, were contrasted with the rich chrome yellow 
of the birch and poplars, the sear red leaves of the gigantic oaks, 
and with the ever verdant plumage of the junipers, clustered in massy 
patches on every rocky promontory, and the tall spires of the dark 
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_ pines and hemlock. Over this mass of many-colored foliage, the pale 


thin yellow light of the new-risen sun was pouring down a flood of 
chaste illumination; while, exhaled from the waters by his first 
beams, a silvery gauze-like haze floated along the sbores, not rising 
to the height of ten feet from the limpid surface, which lay unbroken 
by the smallest ripple, undisturbed by the slightest splash of fish or 
insect, as still and tranquil to the eye as though it had been one 
huge plate of beaten burnished silver; with the tall cones of the 
gorgeous hills in all their rich variety, in all their clear minuteness, 
reflected, summit downward, palpable as their reality, in that most 
perfect mirror. Such was the scene on which I gazed, as on the last 
day of our sojourn in the Woodlands of fair Orange, I issued from 
the little cabin, under the roof of which I had slept so dreamlessly 
and deep, after the fierce excitement of our deer hunt, that while I 
was yet slumbering all save myself had risen, donned their accoutre- 
ments, and sallied forth—I knew not whither,—leaving me certainly 
alone, although as certainly not so much to my glory. From the 
other cottage, as I stood upon the threshold, I might hear the voices 
of the females busy at their culinary labors, the speedily approaching 
term of which was obviously denoted by the rich savory steams 
which tainted—not, I confess, unpleasantly—the fragrant morning air. 
As I looked out upon this lov ely morning, J did not—I acknowl dge— 
regret the absence of my excellent though boisterous companions ; for 
there was something which J cannot define, in the deep stillness, in 
the sweet harmonious quiet of the whole scene before me, that dis- 
posed my spirit to meditation far more than to mirth ;—the very 
smoke which rose from the low chimneys of the ‘Teachmans’ colony 
—not surging to and fro, obedient to the fickle winds—but soaring 
straight, tall, ‘unbroken, upward, like corinthian columns, each with 
its curled capital—seemed to invite the soul of the spectator to mount 
with it toward the sunny heavens! By-and-bye I strayed downward 
to the beach, a narrow strip of silvery sand and variegated pebbles, 
and stood there long, silently watching the unknown sports, the 
seemingly—to us at least—unmeaning movements, and strange group- 
ings of the small fry, which darted to and fro in the clear shallows 
within two yards of my feet ; or marking the brief circling ripples 
wrought by the morning swallow’s wing, but momently subsiding 
into the wonted rest of the calm lake. How long I stood there 
musing, [know not, for I had fallen into a train of thought so deep 
that | was utterly unconscious of every thing around me, when I was 
suddenly aroused from my reverie by the quick dash of oars, and by 
a volley of some seven barrels discharged in quick succession. As 
I looked up with an air, [ presume, somewhat bewildered, | heard 
the loud and bellowing laugh of Tom, and saw the whole of our stout 
company gliding up in two boats, the skiff and the canoe, toward the 
landing place, perhaps a hundred yards from the spot where I stood. 

“Come here, d—n you,” were the first words I heard, from the 


mouth of what ‘speaker it need not be said,—*‘ Come here, you lazy, 
snortin, snoozin Decker—lend a hand here right stret away, will 
you! We’ve got more perch than all of us can carry—and Archer’s 
got six wood duck.” 

Hurrying down in obedience to this unceremonious mandate, I 
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perceived that indeed their time had not been misemployed, for the 
whole bottom of the larger boat was heaped with fish—the small and 
delicate green perch, the cat-fish, hideous in its natural—but most 
delicious in its artificial shape,—and above all, the large and broad- 
backed yellow bass, from two to four pounds weight; while Archer, 
who had gone forth with Garry only in the canoe, ‘had picked up half 
a dozen wood duck, two or three of the large yellow legs, a little 
bittern, known by a far less elegant appellative throughout the country, 
and thirteen English snipe. 

“‘ By Jove,” cried I, * but this is something like !—where the deuce 
did you pick the snipe up, Hiarry—and above all, why the deuce did 
you let me lie wallowing in bed this lovely morning ?” 

‘One question at,a time,” responded he, “ good master Frank,— 
one question at atime! For the snipe, L.found them very unexpect- 
edly, 1 tell you, in a bit of marshy meadow just at the outlet of the 
pond. Garry was paddling me along at the top of his pace, after a 
wing-tipped wood duck, when up jumped one of the long-billed ras- 
cals, and had the impudence to skim across the creek under my very 
nose‘ skeap! skeap!’ Well, I dropped him you may be sure, with 
a charge, too, of duck shot, and he fell some ten yards over on the 
meadow,—se leaving Garry to pursue the drake, I Janded, loaded my 
gun with No. 9, and went to work,—the result as you see; but I 
cleared the meadow ,--devil a bird is left there, except one I cut to 
pieces and could not find for want of Chase,—two went away without 
a shet, over the hills and faraway! As for letting you lie in bed, 
you must talk to Tom about it—I bid him call you, and the fat rascal 
never did so, and never said a word about you till we were ready 
for a start, and then no master rank was to the fore.” 

“ Well, om,” cried I, “what have you got to say to this ?” 

“ Now, d—n you, dont come foolin’ about me,” replied that worthy, 
aiming a blow at me, which, had it taken place, might well have 
felled Goliah; but w hich—as I sprang aside—wasting its energies 
on the impassive air, had well nigh floored the striker—‘ Dont you 
come foolin’ about me,—you knows right well I called you, and you 
knows, too, you almost cried, and told me to clear out, and let you 
git an hour’s sleep! for by the Lord you thought Archer and I was 
made of steel !—you couldn’t and you wouldn’t—and now you wants 
to knew the reason why you warnt along with us!” 

‘“* Never mind the old thief, Frank,” said Archer, seeing that I was 
on the point of answering,—‘“ even his own aunt says he is the most 
notorious liar in all Orange County—and heaven forbid we should 
gainsay that most respectable old lady !” 

Into what violent asseveration our host would have plunged at this 
declaration, remains, like the tale of Cambuscan bold, veiled in deep 
mystery ; for as he started from the log on which he had been re- 
posing while in the act of unsplicing his bamboo fishing pole, the elder 
of the 'Teachmans thrust his head out of the cabin nearest to us— 
“Come, boys, to breakfast !”—and at the first word of his welcome 
voice, ‘Tom made, as he would have himself defined it, stret tracks 
for the table. And a mighty different table it was from that to which 
we had sat down on the preceding morning. ‘Timothy—unscared 
by the wonder of the mountain nymphs, who deemed a being of the 
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masculine gender as an intruder, scarce to be tolerated, on the mys- 
teries of the culinary art—had exerted his whole skill, and brought 
forth all the contents of his canteen! We had a superb steak of the 
fattest venison, graced by stewed cranberries, cayenne pepper, and 
sliced lemons.—A pot of excellent black tea, almost as strong as the 
cogniac which flanked it—a dish of beautiful fried perch, with cream 
as thick as porridge, our own loaf sugar, and Teachman’s new laid 
eggs, hot wheaten cakes, and hissing rashers of right tender pork, 
furnished a breakfast forth that might have vied successfully with 
those which called forth, in the Hebrides, such raptures from the 
lexicographer. 

Breaktast despatched,—for which, to say the truth, Harry gave us 
but little time,—we mustered our array and started; Harry and Tom 
and I making one party,—Garry, the Teachmans, and Timothy with 
the setters, which would hunt very willingly for him in Archer’s ab- 
sence, forming a second. It was scarce eight o’clock when we went 
out, each on a separate beat, having arranged our routes so as to 
meet at one o’clock in the great swamp, said to abound, beyond all 
other places, in the ruffed grouse or partridge, to the pursuit of which 
especially we had devoted our last day. 

“Now, Frank,” said Harry, “you have done right well through- 
out the week ; and if you can stand this day’s tramp, I will say for 
you that you are a sportsman, aye, every inch of one. We have got 
seven miles right hard walking over the roughest hills you ever saw 
—the hardest moors of Yorkshire are nothing to them—before we 
reach the swamp, and that you’ll find a settler!’ Tom, here, will 
keep along the bottoms, working his way as best he can; while we 
make good the uplands! Are your flasks full ?” 

‘“‘Sartain, they are!’ cried Tom,—*and I’ve got a rousin big 
black bottle, too—but not a drop of the old cider sperrits do you git 
this day, boys; not if your thirsty throats were cracking for it !” 

“ Well! well! we won’t bother you—you'll need it all, old porpoise, 
before you get to the far end. Here, take a hard boiled egg or two, 
Frank, and some salt, and 1’ll pocket a few biscuits,—we must de- 
pend on ourselves to-day !” 

“ Ay! ay! Sur,”—chuckled Timothy,—* there’s naw Tim Matlock 
to mak looncheon ready for ye a’ the day. See thee, measter Frank, 
Ay’se gotten ’t measter’s single barrel ; and gin I dunna ootshoot 
measter Draa—whoy Ay’se deny my coontry!” 

** Most certainly you will deny it then, 'Tim,”—answered 1,—“ for 
Mr. Draw shoots excellently well, and you i 

* And Ay’se shot mony a hare by ’t braw moon, doon i’ bonny Ca- 
woods. Ay’se beat, Ay’se oophaud it!”—So saying, he shouldered 
the long single barrel, and paddled off with most extraordinary expe- 
dition after the ‘Teachmans, who had already started, leading the 
setters in a leash till they were out of sight of Archer. 

“They have the longest way to go,”——said Harry,—‘by a mile at 
the least; so we have time for a cheroot before we three get under 
way.” Cigars were instantly produced and lighted, and we lounged 
about the little court for the best part of half an hour, till the report 
of a distant gunshot, ringing with almost innumerable reverberations 
along the woodland shores, announced to us that our companions 
had already got into their work. 
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“Here goes,”—cried Harry, springing to his feet at once, and 
grasping his good gun,—‘“* Here goes—they have got into the long 
hollows ‘Tom, and oy the time we’ve crossed the ridge and got upon 
our ground, they’ll be abreast of us.” 

“Hold on! hold on!”’—Tom bellowed,—* you are the darndest 
critter, when you do git goin,—now hold on, do—I wants some rum, 
and Forester here looks a kind of white about the gills, his what- 
dye-call cheeroot has made him sick, I reckon!” 

Of course, with such an exhortation in our ears as this, it was im- 
possible to do otherwise than wet our whistles with one drop of the 
old farentosh; and then, Tom having once again recovered his good 
humor, away we went, and “ clombe the high hill,” though we “swam 
not the deep river,” as merrily as ever sportsmen did, from the days 
of Arbalast and Longbow, down to these times of Westley Richards’ 
caps and Eley’s wire cartridges ; which—be it noticed—are the best 
improvement, since percussion, in the art of sporting gunnery. A 
tramp of fifteen minutes through some scrubby brushwood, brought 
us to the base of a steep stony ridge covered with tall and thrifty 
hickories and a few oaks and maples intermixed, rising so steeply 
from the shore that it was necessary not only to strain every nerve 
of the leg, but to swing our bodies up from tree to tree by dint of 
hand. It was indeed a hard and heavy tug; and | had pretty tough 
work, what between the exertion of the ascent and the incessant fits 
of laughter, into which I was thrown by the grotesquely agile move- 
ments of fat ‘Tom; who, grunting, panting, sputtering, and launching 
forth from time to time the strangest and most blasphemously horrid 
oaths, contrived to make way to the summit faster than either of us 
—crashing through the dense underwood of juniper and sumach, 
uprooting the oak saplings as he swung from this to that, and spurning 
down huge stones upon us, as we followed at a cautious distance. 
When we at last had crowned the ridge, we found him, just as Harry 
had predicted, stretched in a half-recumbent attitude, leaning against 
a huge gray stone, with his fur cap and double-barrel lying upon the 
withered leaves beside him, puffing, as Archer told him to his mighity 
indignation, like a great grampus in shoal water. After a little rest, 
however, Falstaff revived, though not before he had imbibed about a 
pint of applejack, an occupation in which he could not persuade either 
of us this time to join him. Descending from our elevated perch, 
we now got into a deep glen, with a small brooklet winding along the 
bottom, bordered on either hand by a stripe of marshy bog earth, 
bearing a low growth of alder bushes, mixed with stunted willows. 
On the side opposite to that by which we had descended, the hill 
rose long and lofty, covered with mighty timber-trees standing in 
open ranks and overshadowing a rugged and unequal surface, covered 
with whortleberry, winter-green, and cranberries, the latter growing 
only along the courses of the little runnels which channelled the 
whole slope. Here, stony ledges and gray broken crags peered 
through the underwood, among the crevices of which the stunted 
cedars stood thick set, and matted with a thousand creeping vines 
and brambles ; while there, from some small marshy basin, the giant 

Rhododendron rose almost to the height of timber trees. 
“Here, ‘Tom,”—said Harry,—‘keep you along this run,—you'll 
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have a woodcock every here and there, and look sharp when you 
hear them fire over the ridge, for they cant shoot to speak of, and 
the partridges will cross—you know. You, master Frank, stretch 
your long legs and get three parts of the way up this hill—over the 
second mound—there, do you see that great blue stone with a 
thunder splintered tree beside it—just beyond that ! then turn due west, 
and mark the trending of the valley, keeping a little way ahead of 
me, which you will find quite easy, for I shall have to beat across you 
both. Go very slow, 'l'om,—now, hurrah!” 

Exhorted thus, | bounded up the hill and soon reached my ap- 
pointed station; but not before 1 heard the cheery voice of Archer 
encouraging the eager spaniels—“ Hie cock! hie cock, pu-r-r-h !”— 
till the woods rang ‘to the clear shout ! 

Scarce had I reached the top, before, as I looked down into the 
glen below me, a puff of white smoke, instantly succeeded by a 
second, and the loud full reports of both his barrels from among the 
greenleafed alders, shewed me that ‘Tom had sprung game. ‘lhe 
next second I heard the sharp questing of the spaniel Dan, followed 
by Harry’s—* Charge !—down Cha-arge, you little thief—down to 
cha-arge, will you!” But it was all in vain—for on he went furious 
and fast, and the next moment the thick whirring of a partridge 
reached my excited ears. Carefully, eagerly 1 gazed out to mark 
the wary bird; but the discharge of Harry’s piece assured me, as | 
thought, that farther watch was needless; and stupidly enough I 
dropped the muzzle of my gun. Just at the self-same point of time, 


~—¢ Mark! mark, Frank!” shouted Archer, “ mark! there are a brace of 


them !’’"—and as he spoke, gliding with speed scarcely inferior to a 
bullet’s flight upon their balanced piniens, the noble birds swept past 
me, so close that I could have struck them with a riding whip. 
Awlully fluttered was 1—Ii confess—but by a species of involuntary 
and instinctive consideration I rallied instantly, and became cool. 
The grouse had seen me, and wheeled diverse ; one darting to the 
right, through a small opening between a cedar bush and a tall hem- 
lock—the other skimming through the open oak woods a little toward 
the left. At such a crisis thought comes in a second’s space ; and I 
bave often fancied that in times of emergency or great surprise, a 
man deliberates more promptly, and more prudently withal, than 
when he has full time to let his second thought trench on and mar 
his first. So was it in this case with me. At half a glance [ saw 
that if I meant to get both birds, the right-hane fugitive must be the 
first, and that with all due speed ; for but a few yards farther he would 
have gained a brake which would have laughed to scorn Lord Ken- 
nedy, or Harry T r. Pitching my gun up to my shoulder, both 
barrels loaded with Eley’s red wire cartridge No. 6, I gave him a 
snap shot, and had the satisfaction to see him keeled well over, not 
wing-tipped or leg-broken, but fairly riddled “by the concentrated 
charge at something within thirty yards. ‘Turning as quick as light, 
I caught a fleet sight of the other, which by a rapid zig-zag was now 
flying full across my front, certainly over forty-five yards distant, 
among a growth of thick-set saplings—the hardest shot, in my opi- 
nion, that can be selected to test a quick and steady sportsman. [| 
gave it him, and down he came too—killed dead—that [| knew, for I 
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had shot full half a yard before him. Just as I dropped my but to 
load, the hill began to echo with the vociferous yells of master Dan, 
the quick redoubled cracks of Harry’s heavy dog-whip, and his in- 
cessant rating. —* Down, cha-arge! For sha-ame! Dan! Dan! down 
cha-arge! for sha-ame !”—broken at times by the impatient oaths of 
Tom Draw, in the gulley, who had, it seems, knocked down two 
woodcock, neither of which he could bag, owing to the depth and 
instability of the wet bog! 

** Quit! quit! d—n you quit there, leatherin that brute! Quit, I 
say, or l’ll send a shot at you. Come here! Archer—I say come 
here !—there be the d st lot of droppins here, I ever see—full 
twenty cock I swon!” 

But still the scourge continued to resound, and still the raving of 
the spaniel excited 'l'om’s hot ire. 

“ frank Forester !’—exclaimed he once again,—* Do see now— 
Harry missed them partridge, and so he licks the poor dumb brute for 
it. 1 wish I were a spannel, and he’d try it on with me !” 

“‘T will, too,’—answered Archer, with a laugh,—“ I will, too, if 
you wish it, though you are not a spaniel, nor anything else half so 
good. And why, pray, should I not scourge this wild little imp? he 
run slap into the best pack of partridge I have seen this two vears— 
fifteen or sixteen birds. I wonder they’re not scattered—its full late 
to find them packed !” 

“ Did you kill ere a one ?”—Tom hollowed,—* Not one, either of 
you!” 

“T did,’—answered Harry,—*I nailed the old cock bird, and a 
rare dog he is!—three pounds, good weight, I warrant him,” he 
added, weighing him as he spoke. “ Look at the crimson round his 
eye, Frank, like a cock pheasant’s, and his black ruff or tippet—by 
George but he’s a beauty! And what did you do?” he continued. 

“| bagged a brace—-the only two that crossed me.” 

‘Did you though ?”—exclaimed Archer, with no small expression 
of surprise,—‘ did you, though ?—that’s prime work—it takes a 
thorough workman to bag a double shot upon October partridge! 
But come, we must go down to ‘Tom; hark how the old hound keeps 
bawling !” 

Well, down we went. The spaniels quickly retrieved his dead 
birds, and flushed some fifteen more, of which we gave a clean ac- 
count—Harry making up for lost time by killing six cock, right and 
leit, almost before they topped the bushes,—seven more fell to me, 
but single birds all of them,—and but one brace to ‘Tom, who now 
began to wax indignant; for Archer, as I saw, for fun’s sake, was 
making it a point to cut down every bird that rose to him, before he 
could get up his gun, and then laughed at him for being fat and slow. 
But the laugh was on ‘T'om’s side before long—for while we were yet 
in the valley, the report of a gun came faintly down the wind from 
beyond the hill, and as we all looked out attentively, a partridge 
skimmed the brow, flying before the wind at a tremendous pace, and 
shot across the valley without stooping from his altitude. I stood 
the first, and fired, a yard at least ahead of him,—on he went, un- 
harmed and undaunted; bang went my second barrel—still on he 
went, the faster, as it seemed, for the weak opposition. Harry came 
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next, and he too fired twice, and—tell it not in Gath—missed twice ! 
“‘ Now, fat guts !’”—shouted Archer, not altogether in his most amiable 
or pleasing tones ;—and sure enough up went the old man’s piece— 
roundly it echoed with its mighty charge—a cloud of feathers drifted 
away in a long line from the slaughtered victim,—which fell not di- 
rect, so rapid was his previous flight, but darted onward in a long 
declining tangent, and struck the rocky soil with a thud clearly au- 
dible where we stood, full a hundred yards from the spot where he 
fell! He bagged, amid ‘Tom’s mighty exultation, forward again we 
went, and in a short half hour got into the remainder of the pack 
which we had flushed before, in some low tangled thorn cover, among 
which they lay well, and we made havoc with them. And here the 
oddest accident I ever witnessed in the field took place—so odd, 
that I am half ashamed to write to it—but where’s the odds, for it is 
true. A fine cock bird was flushed close at 'Tom’s feet, and went off 
to the left, Harry and I both standing to the right ;—he blazed away, 
and at the shot the bird sprung up six or eight feet into the air, with 
a sharp staggering flutter—* Killed dead!”—cried I,—* well done 
again, fat ‘Tom.” But to my great surprise the partridge gathered 
wing, and flew on, feebly at first, and dizzily, but gaining strength 
more and more as he went on the farther; and at the last, after a long 
flight, treed in a tall leafless pine. 

“Run after him, Frank,’—Archer called to me,—“ you are the 
lightest; and we'll beat up the swale tall you return. You saw the 
tree he took?” 

“ Aye! aye!”—-said I, preparing to make off. 

“Well! he sits near the top—now mind me! no chivalry, Frank ! 
give him no second chance—a ruffed grouse darting downward from 
a tall pine tree, is a shot to balk the devil,—it’s full five to one that 
you shoot over and behind him—give him no mercy !” 

Off I went, and after a brisk trot five or six minutes long, reached 
my tree, saw my bird perched on a broken limb close to the time- 
blanched trunk, cocked my Joe Manton, and was in the very act of 
taking aim, when something so peculiar in the motion of the bird at- 
tracted me, that [ paused. He was nodding like a sleepy man, and 
seemed with difficulty to retain his foot-hold. While I was gazing, 
he let go, pitched headlong, fluttered his wings in the death-struggle, 
yet in air, and struck the ground close at my feet, stone-dead. ‘Tom’s 
first shot had cut off the whole crown of the head, with half the brain 
and the right eye,—and after that the bird had power to fly five or 
six hundred yards, and then to hang upon its perch for at the least 
ten minutes, 

Rejoining my companions, we again went onward, slaying and 
bagging as we went, till when the sun was at meridian we sat down 
beside the brook to make our frugal meal—not to-day of grilled 
woodcock and champagne, but of hard eggs, salt, biscuit, and Scotch 
whiskey,—not so bad neither—nor were we disinclined to profit by it. 
We were still smoking on the marge, when a shot right ahead told 
us our out-skirting party was at hand. All in an instant were on the 
alert; in twenty minutes we joined forces, and compared results. 
We had twelve partridges, five rabbits, seventeen woodcock ;—they, 
Six gray squirrels, seven partridge, and one solitary cock! ‘Tim, 
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proud as Lucifer at having led the field,—but his joy now was at an 
end—for to his charge the setters were committed to be led in leash, 
while we shot on, over the spaniels. Another dozen partridges, and 
eighteen rabbits, completed our last bag in the Woodlands. 

Late was it when we reached the Teachmans’ hut—and long and 
deep was the carouse that followed; and: when the moon had sunk 
and we were turning in, ‘om Draw swore with a mighty oath and 
deepest emphasis—that since we had passed a week with him, he’d 
take a seat down in the wagon, and see the Beacon Races. So we 
filled round once more, and clinked our glasses to bind the joyous i 
compact, and turned in hot and happy. 















THE SPORTSMAN’S REVEILLE. 


BY GEORGE THEODORE MANNING. 










“ Arouse ye then, my merry merry men, 
For it is our opening day.” 









Sere! faintly breaks the dawn afar, 
Over the hills away ; 
And lingers still the morning star 
To welcome in the day. 
The lark now plumes its dewy wing, 
The cock hath rung his chime ; 
And awakening now 1s every thing 
To hail the joyful time. 
hen up! arise! 
The covey flies! 
With dog and gun we'll go, 
To scent the track, 
Then flash and crack 
Shall lay the covey low. 

















Whilst roaming o’er the varied ground, 
From care and trouble free ; 

And, finding joy in all around, 
O who so gay as we? 

The sun smiles down upon the earth, 
And earth reflects the sky ; 

While the very air itself gives birth 
To health and jollity. 

Then up! arise! &c. 












How eager, when the pointers stand, 
Prepare we, merry men ; 
Whirr! springs the partridge from the land, 
Bang! lies he there again ; 
And laughing, as the echoes fleet 
Over the misty hill; 
So, joyfully then, our bosoms beat 
With many a pleasing thrill. 
Then up! arise! &c. 













Come, come away, nor longer stay ; 
Quick flies the darksome night, 
And every thing will soon be gay 
Beneath the morning’s light. 
Then, curse the gloomy fools who vow 
This life no joy can yield ; 
For, merrily lives the sportsman now, 
As he beats the stubble field. 
Then up! arise! &e. 
(New Sporting Magazine, for Sept. 1839.) 






















Sible Hedingham, Essez. 
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Notes of the SHonth. 


NOVEMBER. 








Monarcu Lost To THE Tur¥r.—This champion of South Carolina 
has let down. ‘The news reached us on the 26th ult., and no ca- 
lamity upon the ‘Turf could have excited deeper regret. In a gallop 
upon the private course of Col. Hampton, he unfortunately struck 
soine hard substance, and let down in his right fore leg. A portrait 
and memoir of the gallant horse thus prematurely lost to the ‘Turf, 
will appear in a few weeks, in the “ Spirit of the 'Times” newspaper. 





Late Great Races.—The two months just elapsed have been 
made memorable by races of unusual importance, both on account 
of the performances made, the prizes won, and the amount staked 
upon them. Beginning with the stakes at Norfolk, won by Omega, 
and at Petersburg, won by Boston, we have this month to record the 
result of the yet more interesting races at Louisville. In the Racing 
Calendar of this number may be found the record. By his perform- 
ance at Jouisville, Wagner has won imperishable renown; Grey 
Eagle, the boast of Kentucky, has achieved a reputation hardly less 
valuable. ‘That he broke down thus prematurely, is more deplored 
than any accident upon a race field which we remember. 

‘lo the Louisville race has succeeded Boston’s race at Camden, in 
which he again beat Omega; this excited interest rather from the 
amount of the stake than the uncertainty of the result. 

The recovery of Decatur’s honor by his fine. race on Long Island, 
beating Hornblower and Caroline, is another event of particular in- 
terest. 

Upon reviewing the whole, we can safely say that no two succes- 
sive months have been signalized in this country by races of such in- 
terest and moment. a 

‘THe Great Doncaster St. Lecer.—This important stake has 
this year been carried off by Maj. Yarburgh’s Charles the Twelfth. 
The race was unusually interesting, L’uclid making one dead heat, 
and being beaten in the deciding heat but by a head. ‘The winner 
was the favorite in the betting for some weeks before the race. ‘The 
odds at starting were 6 to 4 on Charles XII., 6 to 1 agst. Blooms- 
bury, 10 to 1 agst. Malvolio, and 13 to 1 agst. Euclid. Neither 
Bloomsbury nor Malvolio were placed. After the dead heat, the bet- 
ting began at 6 to 4 on Charles XII., and closed at 6 to 5 on Euclid. 
The value of the stakes, clear of deductions, was €2925. 

Charles XII. is got by Voltaire, out of Wagtail (Laurel’s dam) by 
Prime Minister ; her dam by Orville, out of Miss Grimston by Wea- 
zel; her dam by Ancestor—dam Arabian—Sampson—O;onooka— 
Sister to Mirza. 

Charles XII. won, likewise, the Go!d Cup the same week, beating 
Lanercost, Bee’s-wing and Compensition. Betting eve ion Charles, 
2 to 1 agst. Bee’s-wing, 4 to 1 agst. Lanercost, and 20 to | agst. 
Compensation. Won by ahead. 
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Sates or Stocx.—The sale of the Stock of Balie Peyton & Co., 
took place at Nashville, during the late races. ‘The following are 
the absolute sales made :— 


Buack Marta, bl. m., foaled in 1826, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy. Sold 


Re ey a ee ee ee a ee $5000 
Maria SHEPPARD, b. m., foaled in 1824, by Sir Archy, dam by Shylock. T. J. Mumford, 
OE DVO oso dobddnnd Suck sand snkanrn.6dniecnes bans debedsne geessbesesapiase oes 3000 
Hecror, b. c., foaled 12th February Jast, by Lmp. Priam, snk of Maria Sheppard by Sir Ar- 
CORO. SI ee a on snd dono n cece cecnenss obksaeeendscceenaaeaserhannen 2000 
Caravort, b. f., foated Spring of 1838, by Anvil, out of Imp. Anna Maria by Truffie. Hen- 
EN We iid 5. rte g a RAR Os he des cone Nel Gadida wehama be rie aah aadaaintek Ae kaa 7 
OurTraAGE, b.c., 2 yrs. old last Spring, by Imp. Leviathan—Magnolia by Mons. Tonson. J. 
RO ae re ee er ea ey ee ee ee 1760 
Granva Fuiora, ch.f., 1 yr. old last Spring, Own Sister to Outrage. Alexander Bar- 
I sa «ced reads OROk bak ade ead adedh ented sede kanhkanumibhdleddéds bdiabaiinn 800 
Urroar, a sucking ch.c., Own Brother to Outrage and Granda Flora. Dr. McGar- 
WOO cxccdcca be caash dtd eddindsebskdend dann Rade dkené Shakeess kad enhnednnkionmeanenl 500 
Bay Court, sucking. by Anvil, out of Bereuice by Sir Archy Jr. (alias Balsora). Soldtoa 
CAT OE Se NN oa nine cn ns cncntepsannesseenbah ahawcaaenbeniat 500 
PANTINELLI, b. f., 2 yrs. old, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Old Pacolet. Messrs. Vance & 
. CSN OOS vcncackadrkasen sacks cide dbanstedkdeena tes bstaakesk eases sadeshinbale 600 
MINERVA CHANCE, b. m., 10 yrs. old, by Multum in Parvo, out of Brunette by Thornton's 
sp ae a Pee eer Hee eh CEE er Meme rh oe! Se ATM 1000 
CHEVALIER, b.c., 2 yrs old last Spring, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Minerva 
Chance by Multam in Parvo. Alex. Mepdbrsok @& Co..... oo. ccncccccccaccassccccaa 800 
Fiora lastines, b. f., lyr. old last Spring, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Chevalier’s dam. 
TU its NI ca nisin 5 achd cds Ghaahine Ken een daha ded da eae aaa haan eee 750 
ANViL, br. h., 9yrs. old, by Mons. Tonson, out of Isabella by Sir Archy. Sold to a Com- 
DE Sek DIONE NE, dni deereakeaesandiae athens deddiseebhebis 50C0 


Coup, br. f., 2 yrs. old, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Lady Burton by Old Archy. Alexan- 


a TRI. gc «oh he ee oa insta eh Accrsn Aneel ak nl A eee ed 2000 
REINDEER, ch. c., 1 yr. old last Spring, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Lady Clifton by Wick- 
amie Gchenend. Manse oc ence necddasindoskdanes<eccscsscsets ALS RL 700 


The following blood stock of Col. Wm. Buford was sold by auc- 
tion on Wednesday, 14th Aug., at ‘Tree Hill, his residence, in Wood- 
ford County, Ky., viz.: 


HAMILTON, ch. c., 4 yrs. old, by Medoc, out of Margaret by Sumpter.—Purchased by John. 
WF Obs INCE ss cing sca caun an intnee sd deeb skeadae) SIAEEEOSEKRe Resse Tene a sh eebEese 


PowELL, ch.c.,3 yrs. old, by Medoc, dam by Virginian, grandam by Tayloe’s Peacemaker. 


ee ee eee aE Yaak oh aa rey Pr 925 
Titus, b.c., 3 yrs. old, by Medoc, out of Grecian Princess by Whip. P. Gatewood_..... 600 
PoLLy Tompkins, ch.f., 3 yrs. old, by Medoc, dam by Tayloe’s Hamiltonian. G. W. - 

BN SISO OE NS SERINE TREES SNARE EY a RO v 
Cun, ch. f., 3 yrs. old, by Medoc, out of Ann Merry by Sumpter. George Blackburn ao 

FT I i See SR eee TN ENTS ae Sk te ee oP Ay Len Pe 
RED Sow, ch. f., 3 yrs. old, by Medoc, dam by Archy Montorio. Samuel] Coleman-.-...-- 200 
CuesnutT Mare, 6 yrs. old, by Du gannon, dam by Tayloe’s Hamiltonian, and her pro- 

duce, a CuEsNUT CoLT by Medoc—Stinted to Cripple. Joel OO 230 


Bay Mare, 9 yrs. old, by Hamiltonian, and her produce, viz.: 1. May 9, 1836. Gr. c. by 
Abdalrahman—2. May }, 1838. Ch. f. by Medoc—3. May 11, 1839. Ch. c. by Medoc. 


Btinied 20 MOGuN. Ae. 0. SUOD no cone cana casa ctaacecndcbacaseemabbessmsiaweahe 2c0 
Grey Mars, a descendant of Pacolet, and her produce, viz:—TI. April 13, 1838. Gr. c. by 
Medoc—2. June, 1839. Gr. c. by C ripple— Stinted to Cripple again. Mr. Read-.--.... 128 


Col. Wm. Wynn has sold a yearling filly by Imp. Priam, out of 
Isabella (Picton’s dam) by Sir Archy, to Messrs. H. & W. G. Gift, 
of Raleigh, ‘Tenn., for $3,000. 

L. L. Leavell, Esq., of Oak Grove, Ky., has sold his ch. c. James 
Jackson, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Parasol, by Napoleon, 3 yrs. old, 
for $3,000, to Edward & J. G. Sheeyog, Esqrs., of Columbia, ‘Tenn. 

Wm. Gibbons, Esq., of New Jersey, has recently purchased Jemima 
Wilkinson, by Sir Archy, out of Molly Andrews by Imp. Dick An- 
drews. Also, of her produce, a3 yr. old filly by Mons. Tonson, 
and a filly at her side by Imp. Priam. ‘The prices have not trans- 

ired. 

Allen J. Davie, Esq., now in England, has purchased for this 
country the horse called ‘Ludford, by Manfred, out of a Buzzard mare. 
Manfred was by Election, out of a Waxy mare. 

Mr. Singleton, of South Carolina, who has recently returned from 
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England, purchased while there a brown yearling filly by Augustus, 
dam by Orville, her dam Sprightly by Whisker; and also a yearling 
filly by Glaucus, out of Christabel by Woful, her dam Harriet (the 
dam of Plenipotentiary) by Pericles. ‘The two were to be shipped, 
with other stock, about the lst of October. 

Economist, the sire of the renowned Harkaway, has been purchased 
for this country—price 2000 guineas. He is by Whisker, out of 
Floranthe by Octavian, her dam Caprice by Anvil, out of Madcap by 
Eclipse. A memoir of him may hereafter appear in this Magazine. 





STaLLion upon Lone Istanp.—It is the intention of the Messrs. 
Merritts, of Virginia, to send one of the best of their imported horses 
to Long Island, the next season, to fill the vacancy left by Imp. 
Trustee, and Shark, who have both gone to Virginia. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Livingston has disposed of one half interest in Trustee, 
te the Virginia Company. 





Matcu.—A match for $5,000 a side, $2,000 forfeit, two mile 
heats, has been made, to come off at Camden, N. J., the Spring Meet- 
ing of 1840. Mr. Pendleton names b. c. Wonder, by Tychicus, out 
of Nancy Marlborough, by Rob Roy; Mr. Longstreet names ch. c. 
Clarion, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Oscar. 

New Race Course.—A new Course has been established near 
Frankfort, Ky., to be styled the Capitol Course. It is an association 
upon the plan of the Lexington Jockey Club. The following gentle- 
men comprise the Officers of the Club:—Hon. J. J. Crittenden, 
President; C. S. Morehead, Esq., 1st Vice President; O. Brown, 
Esq., 2d, C. Samuel, Esq., 3d, and ©. G. Cates, Esq., 4th Vice 
Presidents; A. W. Lockwood, Esq., Treasurer; and H. F. Blanten, 
Esq., Secretary. 

Names CiatmmeD.—The name of Theodore, is claimed by Leroy P. 
Sale, Esq., Allensville, Ky., for a br. c. by Imp. Autocrat, dam by 
Owen’s Partnership. 

That of Mary West, by Col. Wm. R. Johnson, of Va., for his 3 yr. 
old ch. f. by Eclipse, out of Maria West (Wagner’s dam) by Marion. 

That of Multicaulis by Mr. D. McDaniel, of Raleigh, N. C., fer his 
colt by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Alpine by Henry. Also that of 
Ellen Thomas, for his ch. f., own sister to Vashti, by Imp. Leviathan, 
out of Slazy by Bullock’s Mucklejohn. 

That of Mary Wickliffe, by A. G. Watts, Esq., of Bardstown, Ky., 
for his 2 yr. old b. f. by Medoc, out of Highland Mary by Pacific. 

That of Cousin Mag, by Alexander Erskine, Esq., of Va., for a b. 
f. foaled in March last, by Matchem, dam by Rockingham, grandam 
by Snowstorm. 

That of Cataract, by Dr. A. V. Conover, of Freehold, N. J., for a 
b. c. by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by John Richards. Also that of 
fEolus, for his ch. c., 3 yrs. old, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by 
Henry. 

That of Bill Screamer, by Dr. Luke Blackburn, of Ky., for a ch. € 
by Eclipse, out of Anna Munroe. 











